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Here ‘tis: the only saw with a 








Light Touch! 


cCULLOCH direct drive 


New D-44 easily outperforms all other direct-drive saws! 


LIGHT TOUCH IN CUTTING 
The D-44 is self-feeding. Its 
great power and fast chain do 
the work—you merely guide it. 





LIGHT TOUCH IN STARTING 
Touch the primer button and 
give an easy pull on the built- 
in rewind starter for fast, fool- 
proof starting in any weather. 


AND A FEW MORE LIGHT TOUCHES 

You can't name a good feature this saw doesn’t have! 
Many are exclusive. Keyboard controls ...wraparound, 
chrome-plated handlebars... full-power operation in 
all positions...automatic clutch... high-capacity air 
cleaner... high-speed, self-feeding chain... special- 
alloy fortified bar...and many more, including the 
greatest feature of all, the dependability that only 
comes with experience—the knowledge gained 
in building hundreds of thousands of chain saws. 


You, too, can cut wood with a Light Touch! 
See your McCulloch dealer today, or write for 
free information. McCulloch Motors Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles 45, California. 


McCULLOCH ( 


World's largest chain-saw builder 
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LIGHT TOUCH IN PRICE 
The top direct-drive saw on thé 
market, built and guaraniced 
by the world's largest ¢ 
saw manufacturer, cost 


$238.00 up. Easy terms ava 


LIGHT TOUCH IN WEIGHT 

The new D-44 is the lightest of all 
high-performance direct-drive saws. 
This light weight saves you labor. 
LIGHT TOUCH IN BALANCE 

For carrying or cutting, you can’t 
beat the “feel” of this profes- 






sional, gasoline-powered tool. 


Nationwide sales & service 


5-6021-F 
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The Western Maryland demonstrates 


to customers and neighbors how 








235,000 seedling trees have 
already been planted under supervi- 
sion of John Adams, forester of the 
Western Maryland Railway, on 
denuded land adjacent to the lines. In 
time, 100,000 acres will be growing 
new forest crops here. 


Progress can be grown 


When a railroad undertakes to 
reforest thousands and thousands of 
denuded, burnt-over and spoils- 
covered acres it shows awareness of 
future needs of its territory. 

Western Maryland’s reforestation 
work directly benefits manufacturers 
of paper and users of forest products 
located along its lines. 

And it also benefits everyone else 
in this region, for they all have an 
interest in maintaining an adequate 
water supply and in developing the 
wildlife and recreational assets of 
the area. 


All Western Maryland shippers 
see other evidences of the road’s 
future-mindedness: in its research 
laboratory, its radio telephone trans- 
mitters, coded track circuit traffic 
controls, constant and attentive car 
reporting and in its electronic com- 
puting equipment. 

Many shippers benefit, as well, 
from the stepped-up service of the 
new Hillen Center in midtown 
Baltimore, in door-to-door freight, in 


piggyback rail-truck service, and in 
the road’s modern rolling stock. The 
WM is 100 per cent dieselized, and 
its percentage of roller-bearing cars 
is among the highest of all Class I 
railroads. 


WM shippers and neighbors rec- 
ognize evidences of progress, without 
any lessening of the friendly spirit 
that has long been a Western 
Maryland tradition. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. @ Short Cut for Fast Freight 


AFA OFFICERS 


Don P. Johnston @ President 
Wilson Compton @ Vice-President 
john M. Christie @ Treasurer 


Fred E. Hornaday @ Executive Vice 
President 


Kenneth B. Pomeroy @ Chief Forester 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Charles A. Connaughton, 1958—California, 
Regional Forester, U. S. Forest Service. 


George L. Drake, 1958—Washington, Consult- 
ing Forester. 


Stanley G. Fontanna, 1956—Michigan, School 
of Natural Resources, University of Michi- 
gan. 


Karl T. Frederick, 1958—New York, Chairman, 
State Conservation Council. 


Mrs. Katharine Jackson Lee, 1957—New Hamp- 
shire, New Hampshire Natural Resources 
Council. 

George W. Merck, 1956—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland Foun- 
dation, Inc. 


DeWitt Nelson, 1958—California, Director of 
Natural Resources. 


X. L. Pellicer, 1956—Florida, Vice-President, 
St. Augustine National Bank 


Robert W. Sawyer, 1957—Oregon 


Henry Schmitz, 1958—Washington, President, 
University of Washington. 


H. B. Shepard, 1957—Massachusetts 
Philip W. Smith, 1957—Pennsylvania. 


Edward P. Stamm, 1956—Oregon, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 

James Jj. Storrow, 1956—New Hampshire, So- 
oor for the Protection of New Hampshire 
orests. 


George O. White, 1956—Missouri, State For- 
ester of Missouri. 


The Great Seal 


The first Great Seal of Maryland 
was brought to this country during the 
early days of the colony. It was very 
much like the one pictured on the cov- 
er of this issue, and remained in use, 
although slightly altered, until the Revo- 
lutionary War. Then the state adopted 
a new seal similar in form and spirit 
to those of the other states. One hun- 
dred years later, Maryland readopted 
its old seal. 


The Great Seal of Maryland consists 
of an escutcheon or shield bearing the 
Calvert and Crossland arms quartered. 
Above is an earl’s coronet and a full- 
faced helmet. The escutcheon is sup- 
ported on one side by a farmer and on 
the other side by a fisherman, symbol- 
izing Lord Baltimore’s two estates of 
Maryland and Avalon (Lord Baltimore’s 
grant in Newfoundland). The Calvert 
motto on the scroll is usually translated 
“manly deeds, womanly words.” The 
Latin legend on the border is translat- 
ed “with favor wilt thou compass us as 
with a shield.” (Psalms v, 12) 


What is believed to have been the 
original Seal of 1648 is preserved at the 
Hall of Records at Annapolis. 
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Timber growing is one of the country’s most important business enterprises today. 


In the South, where forestry has made outstanding progress in the past two 
decades, approximately two-thirds of the entire commercial forest acreage is in small 
private ownerships. Proper management of these woodlands is of vital importance to 
the economy of the region. 


As a part of our work with small woodland owners in the Seaboard Southeast, our 
Forestry Division reaches more than 85,000 farm youths in a continuing program for 


the advancement of sound forestry practices. 


Recognizing the fine contributions of the American Forestry Association to the 
betterment of forestry throughout the country as a whole, we pledge to the Associa- 
tion our profound interest and cooperation in the important work it is doing. 


industrial Department 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 





THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 




















400 MBF DAILY...Spends 
TERNATIONAL PLANET 
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From yarding to clearing, International TD-24 plays valuable Only tractor with exclusive Planet Power steering, Inter 
double role cutting some of the more than 14 miles of haul roads naticnal TD-24 turns big logs around obstacles with live powef 
needed for big hauling trucks. Cable-controlled IH ‘dozer blade on both tracks for positive, big load control and full-power trat 
is fast-acting, accurately responsive for stump-grubbing, earth- tion, uphill or down. Hydraulically actuated brakes give fingertip 
rolling production. braking for instant response to pivot-turn the load! 


Nickels and Dimes 


From stump to landing, Interna- 
tional TD-24 speeds fir and pine as 
fast as 8 mph. Syncromesh transmis- 
sion for easy, on-the-go shifting, 


gives smooth, steady traction with 
little loss in power...helps get top 
production in Six Rivers National 
Forest’s tough terrain. 


in Repairs with 


POWER-STEERED TD-24s! 


Here, in the Six Rivers National Forest of northern Cali- 
fornia where 5000-6000 foot altitudes rob machines of power 
«.where rough, jagged, and steep-angled terrain tears at 
equipment...a 5-unit International TD-24 fleet is producing 
400 MBF of fir and pine daily...on nickel and dime repairs. 

The Planet Power-steered TD-24’s are owned by the 
Yellow Creek Logging Corp., Willow Creek, Calif. Each TD-24 
with logging arch is yarding up to 10 MBF per turn! Also, the 
TD-24’s build new haul roads...more than 14 miles, so far. 

Les Wallace, of Yellow Creek Corp., says: “Performance 
of our first TD-24 bought in 1951 and used in Oregon’s 
toughest country convinced us we had found the best crawler 


cd 
Hi 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 





made for heavy logging. We have five now, and are happy 
with them all. They need only nickel and dime repairs, are 
easiest to operate, yet take out bigger turns, and build our 
roads faster than ever. Here in northern California’s short 
season, we can log earlier in the year, in snow too deep for 
other equipment—and keep going longer in the fall, when 
mud stops everything else” 

See why more than 500 production-boosting International 
TD-24’s are working in this rugged western area, alone! Put 
a TD-24 through its finger-tip controlled paces on your own 
logging show. See your International Construction Equip- 
ment Distributor for a demonstration, now! 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Construction Equipment 
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OLONEL WILLIAM B. GREELEY, who had a way with 

a phrase, used to say that his personal yardstick 

for measuring forestry progress was “smoke in the 
woods.”. That being the case, the colonel would have 
been delighted with Maryland’s forest fire prevention 
record. If there is one outstanding thing to cheer about 
on this occasion of Maryland’s Golden Forestry Anni- 
versary we would say it is the fact that its Department 
of Forests and Parks and landowners, who control 93 
percent of the commercial forest land, have succeeded 
in whittling down to a whisper the huge fire losses that 
formerly plagued the state. That is the good news in 
Maryland today and here are the facts. 

The favorable trend started in 1940. That year the 
state had 1,186 fires and 17,762 acres burned. By 1945, 
that figure had been clipped to 668 fires and 6,767 acres 
consumed. In 1950, the score was 632 fires and 2,978 
acres. This was pretty good, but really significant is 
the fact that 1955 found these losses still receding dur- 
ing a period of excessive drought. Last year Maryland 
wound up the season with a record of 371 fires and 
1,872 acres burned, or .07 percent of the total forest 
acreage of 2,686,000 acres. That trend continues down. 
At the conclusion of the first six months of the current 
anniversary year, the total was 297 fires and 712 acres 
burned. 

How does Maryland do it? One key word may be 
found in Maryland’s state motto, ‘“‘Scuto Bonae Volun- 
tatis —Tuae Coronasti Nos’—which means “With the 
Shield of Thy Goodwill Thou Hast Covered Us.” The 
key word is “goodwill” and that is what Maryland for- 
esters are achieving. Everywhere in the state the word 
is the same. Said a high school principal, “Our fores- 
ters come right into the schools and put on a forest fire 
prevention campaign every year, and it’s effective.” Re- 
ported a high school teacher, “In Baltimore, we had a 
little trouble with boys who started incendiary fires. 
There were several causes. In one case, they were being 
led astray by a maladjusted adult. In another, the boys 
had an upsetting homelife. Displaying great tact and 
keeping the best interests of the boys uppermost in 
mind, the foresters cooperated with us in getting to the 
root of the problem and it was solved.” A volunteer 
fire department official stated, “We like to work with 
those state foresters, and we do.” A county agent re- 
ported, “When the foresters started to enforce the fire 
clauses in their regulation act some farmers thought 
they'd be throwing their weight around and making 
impossible demands. But they haven’t. While they 
have enforced the law and obtained convictions on 96 
percent of the cases brought to court, the emphasis has 


been on ‘teaching—not preaching.” We're giving them 
full support.” 

While Maryland foresters maintain today that “90 
percent of their effort is now directed at preventing fires 
before they start,” there is more to it than that. What 
is the defense pattern, we asked? In reply, Director of 
Forests and Parks Joseph F. Kaylor pointed to State 
Forester H. C. Buckingham—the man who ramrods the 
forestry end of the department. 


Mr. Buckingham replied in one word. “Mechanize,” 
he said. Maryland’s four forest districts have a quantity 
of rolling stock equipped to battle fires that are still a 
source of amazement to former State Forester Fred Bes- 
ley who in 1906, as a one-man forestry department, 
started forth on the job in a horse and buggy. Today 
the state has an array of 185 two-way radio sets, 34 look- 
out towers, 10 tractors (with fire line plows), 18 port 
able pumps on light vehicles, and a fleet of 22 specially 
equipped jeeps—all of which can be maneuvered from 
district to district as necessary. 

“You've got to mechanize today to fight forest fires 
under modern conditions,” Mr. Buckingham repeated. 
“People just won’t work with their hands the way they 
used to; they demand tools and equipment. In Mary- 
land, we’re fortunate in having a good forest road net; 
and we’re able to move. We especially like a medium 
tractor with a hydraulic-controlled plow and now have 
10 of them. They are very effective. In the pump line, 
we like the Panama fan belt type and we bought them 
for all pickup trucks. 

“Finally—and not least by any means—an up-to-date 
fire department MUST have alert, aggressive men in 
key spots,” Mr. Buckingham stressed. “In a way, a good 
fire organization is not unlike the famous strategic ait 
command of General Curtis LeMay. They’ve got to keep 
on their toes and ready to move. An idea we exploited 
was that of offering $1,000 a year for development of the 
best new ideas for fighting fire. For example, Bill Seed 
ers, of Hurlock, got it one year for developing an idea 
for a new type plow. Paul Seward, of Harford County, 
got it another for coming up with a waterproof plywood 
tank in a year when we couldn't get steel—and Paul 
knows boats. In every case, put local men on the job, 
encourage them to take the initiative, see to it that they 
get the credit for work well done, raise Cain when It 
isn’t well done, and encourage them to develop new 
ideas.” 

So much for fire fighting methods in the Old Line 
State. Any forestry agency that can point to a good fire 
record can obtain the support of both landowners and 
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the public. In Maryland, the forestry department is 
beginning to obtain the support of both groups and to- 
day stands on the threshold of some real forestry ad- 
vance. Take the State Nursery. When the late Jim 
Gambrill, of Frederick, went to see then Gov. Preston 
Lane about the proposition he simply said, “Pres, I 
want $100,000 to start a nursery,” and he got it. Since 
that time this nursery has produced upwards of five 
and a half million seedlings a year. Ultimately—and 
this is of interest in view of the impending Soil Bank 
Program—this capacity could be doubled once the 
proper soil fertility measures are perfected. And the 
state is going to need those seedlings, make no mistake 
about that. Director Kaylor maintains that the forest 
acreage of the state must be doubled in the next 25 
years if watershed problems are to be met. Meanwhile, 
the state is taking its planting program right to the land- 
owners, seeing to it that the stock goes in the ground, 
followed by a state check on results at a later date. Gar- 
rett County alone planted 526,000 seedlings last spring. 
Frederick County, 179,000, and the planting trend is on 
the upgrade everywhere. 

Use of low-grade products to make thinnings profit- 
able is a forestry problem in Maryland, and the state 
is beginning to meet it. Garrett County, 70 percent 
forested in the Appalachian Mountains, has 296,000 acres 
of forest land of which the state owns one-third. District 
Forester Bill Johnson sees this state-owned land as the 
balance wheel in maintaining a level flow of wood. More 
and more local people are carrying on thinning work in 
the state forests under contract and making it pay. At 
the present rate, the foresters think that intensive forestry 
on state lands plus a hoped-for increased management 
tempo on private lands will make a stabilized industry 
possible within five years—with a level flow of wood 
assured from state land alone. Meanwhile, contractors 
are carrying on profitable thinning operations on state 
land and making it pay out. Some of this is rubbing off 
on private owners. 

Down on the Eastern Shore, District Forester John 
Mohr came up with another management wrinkle. The 
9,000 acre Pocomoke State Forest in 1952 completed ex- 
periments showing that certain practices will control 
hardwoods and allow more room for loblolly pine. In 
1952, Mohr initiated the Eastern Shore Forest Improve- 
ment Project which is primarily aimed at getting lob- 
lolly seedlings in cutover areas released from hardwood 
competition. Mohr didn’t especially want to take on 
the job as a state project, but he said he would start it 
when private groups indicated they would require a 
guaranteed income of at least $50,000 a year to stay in 
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business. In controlling the undesirable hardwoods, 
Mohr launched a program with the full support of the 
various county Agricultural Stabilization Committees 
which pay half the cost. To date nearly 3,000 acres have 
been treated and before long, Mohr plans to put the 
“state out of business” and hand the program over to 
a private concern with its $50,000 a year minimum 
guaranteed. 

Despite the fact that Maryland has a forest practice 
act with plenty of teeth in it, the foresters are using this 
tool sparingly except where fire is concerned. “The pub- 
lic had 50 years of training on fire,’”’ the foresters say. 
“This is not the case with other aspects of forestry. We 
can’t compel too rapidly. We must teach, persuade and 
always set a good example.” 

That is the course Maryland forestry has set for itself, 
but it should be stressed that so-called state forestry 
agencies today have more than one string to their bow. 
Parks in Maryland are growing by leaps and bounds, 
and Director Kaylor hopes to see one acre of park land 
to every 100 citizens in the state. The ratio today is one 
acre to every 300 citizens. 

Finally, Director Kaylor and the members of his de- 
partment are all intensely water conscious. Renewable 
natural resources are not separate and individual enti- 
ties, Mr. Kaylor stresses. They are all part and parcel of 
the same package. Accordingly, the state director today 
is looking squarely at the problem of the corrupt Po- 
tomac River which skirts more than half of the state’s 
southern boundary. In many respects, the Potomac 
must be the mirror of conservation progress, or the lack 
of it, in Maryland. Today that mirror is mighty muddy 
due to 1.7 million tons of sediment and waste that flows 
through Washington every year. What will prove to be 
the answer to this problem? Another Muskingum or 
Brandywine program in Maryland? More watersheds? 
More tributaries belted by trees? More and more alert 
citizen organizations? Or perhaps a combination of 
all? Time alone will tell, but perhaps the important 
thing now is that Maryland foresters are looking this 
big problem right in the eye. 

How to supply a potable water supply for the state’s 
exploding population in the east may well prove to be 
the spark that will eventually start the most ambitious 
resources program the Potomac Basin has even known. 
Foresters do not forget that many years ago geography 
provided its first grim warning to the state when silt 
from cutover watersheds ruined Port Tobacco as a thriv- 
ing seaport shortly after the Revolution. In the minds 
of many people, the silt-laden Potomac is providing a 
similar warning today. 







By The Honorable 
Theodore R. McKeldin, 


Governor of Maryland 


IFTY years of forestry in Mary- 

land demonstrates what wise 

state assistance can accomplish 
to aid private ownership. It shows 
how the interests of the whole citi- 
zenry and the private landowner are 
identical. What has aided the pri- 
vate landowner in forestry in Mary- 
land in the last fifty years has bene- 
fitted the public of this generation, 
and will continue to benefit genera- 
tions to come through the conserva- 
tion of forest and soil resources, 
water supplies and wildlife. 

At the turn of the present century, 
forestry was an uncharted, unknown 
science. The Forestry Division of 
the Gencral Land Office in Washing- 
ton was struggling for its existence, 
until in 1905 the Forest Service was 
created in its present form in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

To the everlasting glory and honor 
of Maryland, her citizens were alert 
to the trend of the times; and in 
1906 the legislature created the 
Maryland State Board of Forestry, 
with such a comprehensive forestry 
act that it has never needed basic 
changing. Maryland jumped in on 
the ground floor to make forestry 
history and for 50 years has been one 
of the leaders in forestry legislative 
enactments and practices. 


That was the year, 1906, when 
lumber production reached its all- 
time peak in the United States, leav- 
ing ruthless waste and needless de- 
struction in every woodland in the 
country, including Maryland. Yet 
50 years of practical scientific fores- 
try has maintained Maryland’s for- 
ests as one of her greatest natural 
resources. Although forests today 
occupy only about half the area they 
did when the Colonists landed in 
Maryland, an intensive survey in 
1950 showed forest acreage had in- 
creased 30.3 percent in the previous 
40 years as abandoned farm land had 
been reseeded to trees. Some 46 
percent of the state is covered by 
trees. There are 38,000 owners of 
woodlands in Maryland of which 90 
percent are farmers, and the rest in- 
clude the pulp, paper and lumber 
companies. 

Forestry is good business in our 
state. Landowners and operators re- 
ceive $10,000,000 annually from for- 
est products. Wholesale value of 
lumber, millwork, furniture and 
paper produced in Maryland an- 
nually is valued at $60,000,000. Of 
all people employed in manufactur- 
ing, 7 percent are engaged in produc- 
ing forest products. 

Contrary to popular belief, the 


forests in Maryland are not being 
cut faster than they are being re- 
newed. In 1943, Maryland wisely 
enacted the Forest Conservancy Dis- 
tricts Act, the first such act east of 
the Mississippi River. Its broad ob- 
jectives are—increased and continu 
ous income to woodland owners 
through scientific management of 
their lands and reforestation to pro 
mote flood control and to prevent 
soil erosion. 

Maryland is one of the few states 
that has maintained its forests and 
parks under the same control. Now 
rapidly changing social conditions 
present a new challenge to the De 
partment of Forests and Parks. Mary- 
land has changed from a _ predomi- 
nantly rural to an urban population 
and ranks 7th in the nation in ra 
pidity of population growth. 

The need for recreation centers 
where Maryland citizens can enjoy 
outdoor life in rural surroundings 
has become imperative. The depart- 
ment is meeting the challenge as 
rapidly as possible by expanding its 
state parks, increasing recreation fa- 
cilities in the state forests, and add- 
ing new park acreage and facilities. 

Maryland is proud of its 50 years 
of progress in its Department of For- 
estry which has made history. 
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ARE STILL IN SERVICE AFTER 20 YEARS... 


Designed and built to take punishment, 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS stay on the job for years with little or no maintenance. 


No. 90 SLIDING PUMP TYPE No. 80 LEVER TYPE 
nis PUMP and HANDLE 


“We discarded soda acid 
type extinguishers and 
equipped with INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS which give 
great satisfaction with 
only clear water. Our new 
truck is equipped with 
INDIANS instead of the 
usual chemical extinguish- 








ers. We cannot praise 
them too highly.” 











Newbury, S.C. ff 
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TANK MA DE OF ARMCO ZINCGRIP STEEL OR 
ER. ARMCO IS FAR SUPERIOR TO 


Poth types of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are approved by ssiahcinctencantinn cute 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES. SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
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“PREVENT — 
FOREST FIRES! 


Last night he was watching television 


He saw one of The American Tobacco Company’s shows. 
He was struck by the message featured every year on our TV shows— 
a continuing campaign against the senseless destruction of our forests 


through negligence with matches, cigarettes and campfires. 


TODAY HE’LL DOUSE HIS CAMPFIRE. HE’LL FIELD-STRIP 
HIS CIGARETTE, FLIP HIS MATCH INTO THE WATER. 
If that makes your job any easier, we're gratified. We know full well how tough 
your job is, how rare your brand of dedication, how priceless the 
protection you provide. To you of the American Forestry Association we 


extend our sincere congratulations and best wishes for a productive convention. _ 
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AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 


LUCKY STRIKE + PALL MALL + HERBERT TAREYTON « FILTER TIP TAREYTON 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


CONSERVATION AND RELATED PLANKS OF THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM bear 
a remarkable similarity. Neither party promises anything drastically new. 
Each promises to continue and to strengthen programs long in exist- 
ence. If voters are seeking issues on which to predicate their deci- 
Sions in the voting booths in November, they will have to look to other 
than the forest conservation planks. Reason for this unanimity of the 
platforms in regard to resource conservation is that conservation-wise use 
-has after a century of education, development and practice become a 
part of the American way of life. There is still a bit of a gap between 
those who believe that partnership among federal, state and private 
conservation is better than direct federal action. Neither party is 
strong enough to support, or apparently in its own beliefs, to come out 
100 percent for either right-wing or left-wing approaches. Conse- 
quently, regardless of who occupies the Presidential chair for the next 
four years and which party wields the balance of power in Congress, 


one can assume that federal, state and private resource management will 
remain essentially unchanged. 


EXPANDED FARM FORESTRY MARKETING RESEARCH AND PRICE REPORTING ON TIMBER PRODUCTS, 
and provisions for adequate credit designed to meet the needs of timber 
farmers are called for in the Democratic platform, but are not men- 
tioned in the platform of the Republicans. These items, the Democrats 
include under the agriculture portion of the platform as part of a gen- 
eral program for further farm subsidies. In a more general statement 
the Republicans promise to encourage and assist private and cooperative 
sources of credit, to provide supplemental credit through the farmers 
home administration where needed, and to encourage agricultural pro- 


ducers in their efforts to seek sclutions to their own production and 
price problems. 


PUBLIC USE OF NATIONAL FORESTS AND THE PUBLIC DOMAIN are given recognition by 
both parties. The Republicans called attention to the launching of the 
10-year, $785 million Mission 66 for national parks and to a study, now 
nearing completion, of recreational needs in the national forests, the 
passage of the bill to reduce mining claim abuses, the addition of more 
than 400,000 acres to the national parks system and of 90,000 acres to 
wildlife refuges. The Democrats pledge adoption of a broad policy for 
park and forest recreation, management of federal timber on a sustained- 
yield basis (long a government policy),increase of forest access roads, 
and financial assistance to private owners of farm, forest and range 
lands, federally-financed forestation, upstream erosion control and con- 


tinued cooperation with federal assistance to reduce timber losses from 
fire, insect, and disease 


A RATHER WEAK RECOMMENDATION FOR A CONTINUED STUDY OF PUBLIC LANDS is voiced 
by the Republicans— a study of the advisability of returning unused or 


inadequately used public lands. The Democratic program does not ques-= 
tion the public land base. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM LEANS TOWARD INCREASED FEDERAL PARTICIPATION and fed- 
eral financing; the Republican platform promises a continuation of 
present programs and federal encouragement of states and private 
groups. This is the essential difference between the two programs in 
practically all domestic planks; forestry and conservation are not ex-= 
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ceptions. When it comes to action under the two platforms, after the 
inauguration, much will depend as it always has on what the Congress 
believes the people want, and on the political expediency of Congres-= 
Sional voting. Both parties have become parties of moderation. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE GOALS UNDER THE SOIL BANK PROGRAM have been established 
for 1956 and 1957. Total goal for 1956 is 4 to 6 million acres; for 
1957, 20 million acres. To qualify under the Conservation Reserve 
provisions in 1956, farmers must enter contracts with the Department of 
Agriculture on or before October 15. For the 1957 program, the dead- 
line is March 15, 1957. A contracting farmer may receive two kinds of 
payments: a cost sharing payment to assist in the establishment of soil 
and water conservation practices and an annual payment or "rental" for 
each qualifying acre. The cost-sharing payment, available for con- 
tracts of 5 years or more in duration, can range up to 80 percent of the 
cost of establishment of the conservation measure as determined by 
State and county Agriculture Stabilization and Conservation Committees. 
Tree-cover contracts must be for 10 years, but they may be as long as 
15 years if so recommended by the state committee and approved by the 
administrator of the Agriculture Conservation Program Service. The 
annual rental will average $10 an acre, ranging from $7 in Nevada to $13 
in Washington. Goals by states range from 1,000 to 2,000 acres in 
Rhode Island to 350,000 to 525,000 in Texas. These and the total 4 to 
6 million-acre goal for 1956 include both grass cover and tree and 
shrub cover, and the storage of water. 


THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE TECHNICAL PHASE of the program 
item calling for "initial establishment of a stand of trees or shrubs 
on farmland for erosion control, watershed protection, or forestry pur- 
poses." This responsibility included provision for necessary technical 
assistance, development of specifications for forestry practices, and 
working through state and county committees to determine performance in 
meeting the specifications. The regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture permit the Forest Service to utilize assistance 
from private, state or other federal agencies in carrying out the as- 
Signed responsibilities. It is understood that to the extent possible, 
the Forest Service will work through state foresters. 


CHIEF HURDLE IN TRYING TO MEET THE FORESTRY PHASES OF THE 1956 GOAL, and a 
hurdle looming ahead for the 1957 goal, is the availability of planting 
Stock. Reactivation of several federal nurseries is expected as one 
means of helping to meet the demand, but the chief effort will be made 
toward the enlargement of the cooperative federal-state nursery pro- 
grams. Initially, attempts are being made to obtain planting stock 
from any source, including private and industrial nurseries. 


DETAILED PROVISIONS OF THE CONSERVATION RESERVE and their application to indi- 
vidual farms are available through county ASC offices. The local com- 
mittee will assist any farm wishing to qualify as a "farm soil bank 
base," equal to the average acreage of lands devoted to crops other 
than hay or forage during the past two years. Under the Conservation 
Reserve contract, a farmer agrees not to produce soil bank base crops 
in excess of his farm "base" less the acreage put into the Conserva- 
tion Reserve. Regardless of area, however, the amount payable under 
the Conservation Reserve is limited to $5,000 in any year with respect 
to all farms in which the farmer has an interest. 


HARVEST OF TIMBER PRODUCTS FROM THE CONSERVATION RESERVE IS PROHIBITED during 
the contract period, excepting such harvest as may be done in accord-= 
ance with sound forestry principles. No Christmas trees, ornamentals 
or Christmas greens may be harvested during the contract. As the law 
and regulations are now written, there are no restrictions on harvest 
or use after the contract period. 


ONE BILLION ADDITIONAL TREE SEEDLINGS may be necessary each year to meet de- 
mands of the Conservation Reserve, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. In addition to the soil bank tree planting, the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 authorized added federal assistance to state forestry agen- 
cies to carry out an expanded state-federal cooperative reforestation 
program on lands now non=stocked or poorly stocked. 
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in the 
OLD LINE STATE 


By EDNA WARREN 


Maryland’s state forestry has 


served the people well. Here, 


forests have been acquired and 


managed solely for the benefit 


of her citizens and the state 


ORESTRY in Maryland began 

boldly at the top and worked its 

way down to the timberlands 
and woodlots. In the beginning, 
there was little general interest in 
forestry—and practically no demand 
for it. 


The Maryland State Board of For- 
estry was blueprinted in 1906 by a 
small group of public spirited men 
who were a generation ahead of their 
fellow citizens. Aware of the efforts 
toward forest conseryation bein 
made in several states at the turn o 
the century, they decided that Mary- 
land ought to join the vanguard. 

Two brothers, Robert and John 
W. Garrett of Baltimore, started it. 
“We'll donate Swallow Falls on the 
Youghiogheny River and 2,000 acres 
of scenic mountain iind, including 
virgin hemlock forests, if the state 
makes adequate provision for its 
care,” they told State Senator W. 
McCulloch Brown of Garrett Coun- 
ty. 

The senator liked the idea. So 
did General Joseph B. Seth, one of 
the Eastern Shore’s leading citizens 
and president of the State Senate. 
And it appealed to Dr. William Bul- 
lock Clark, head of the Department 
of Geology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who was also state geolo- 
gist. In charge of the Maryland 
Geological Survey, he had already 
made a brief study of forest condi- 
tions of Allegany County. 

Senator Brown wrote the legisla- 
tion—a forest act which has never 
required basic change—and intro- 
duced it in the Géneral. Assembly. 
General Seth threwhis weight behind 


» it and helped achieve enactment. 


Thus, ‘the people of Maryland, with- 
out giving it much thought, either 
to approve or oppose and most cer- 
tainly unaware’ of its full signifi- 


, cance, had a new department of gov- 


ernment. And it was on a firm foun- 
dation, starting out with a 2,000- 
acre state forest—sound forestry leg- 
islation and an experienced tech- 
nically trained: state forester. 
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In fact, state forestry in Maryland 
not only has served the people well, 
but it has been a model for other 
states. Many of its innovations have 
become widely accepted forestry prac- 
tices throughout the country. Sev- 
eral factors have contributed to this. 

First and foremost, forestry has 
been kept out of politics. Changes 
in political administrations have had 
little effect on state forestry pro- 
grams or personnel. Only two men 
have headed the forestry department 
since its creation. Fred W. Besley, 
the first state forester, served 36 
years until his retirement in 1942; 
and his successor, Joseph F. Kaylor, 
is the present Director of the De- 
partment of Forests and Parks. 

And while authority for the State 
Board of Forestry was imposed from 
the top, responsibility for enforce- 
ment of forestry laws and regula- 
tions has been at the grass roots, or 
one might say at the tree roots. The 
people of each community, under 
the leadership of forest wardens, 
have the responsibility not only of 
forest fire control, but of all on-the- 
ground forest activities, while the 
counties have the financial burden 
of helping pay the costs. 

This has kept forestry in Mary- 
land both homespun and down-to- 
earth. It has been and is now, 
strictly a local product. Not one 
acre of federally-owned national for- 
ests will be found between the Po- 
tomac River and the Mason-Dixon 
Line. Forests have been acquired 
and managed solely for the benefit 
of the Old Line State and her citi- 
zens. 


To understand the motives and 
unusual foresight of Maryland’s first 
forestry-minded citizens, it is neces- 
sary to look back several generations 
to their forebears. They had much 
in common. 


The Garrett brothers inherited 
from 


their grandfather, John W. 








Joseph F. Kaylor, who succeeded Fred Besley as state forester in 
1942, is director of Maryland’s Department of Forests and Parks 


Garrett of Baltimore, the beautiful 
mountain country which they gave 
the state. He was one of the out- 
standing financiers of his time. Gar- 
rett County was named in his honor. 
As president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, which opened the forest 
and mineral resources of western 
Maryland, he was the area’s greatest 
promoter. He made Garrett Coun- 
ty a fashionable summer resort for 
the quarter of a century following 
the Civil War when the Baltimore 
& Ohio built great hotels at Deer 


Helping to plan AFA’s annual meeting are (from left to right) Bill Parr, 
Director of Parks, Joseph F. Kaylor, Director of Forests and Parks, H. C. 


Buckingham, State Forester, and A. R. Bond, Assistant State Forester 


Park and Oakland in the Allegany 
highlands, which were then still 
heavily forested. Guests at the ho 
tels included Presidents Grant, 
Cleveland and Harrison. 


It was in this atmosphere close to 
the rugged outdoors that the Garrett 
brothers grew up. But by 1900, 
when society began to drift away 
from the summer hotels in Garrett 
County, young Robert Garrett was 
absorbed in the family financial 
business, and his brother, John, in 
a diplomatic career. The memory 
of their grandfather’s pride in the 
country had not faded, however, nor 
their own appreciation of the iso 
lated beauty of the inheritance he 
had left them. 


“But we had no means of preserv- 
ing it,” relates Robert Garrett, the 
only living member of the group 
which brought forestry to Maryland. 
“And we felt such scenic mountain 
land should not be allowed to de- 
teriorate. So we offered it to Mary- 
land if the state would make proper 
provisions for its care.” 

State Senator W. McCulloch Brown 
to whom the offer was first made, 
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was about 20 years older than the 
Garrett brothers; but he had the 
same educational, social and finan- 
cial background. He, too, had been 
a city youth (in New York instead 
of Baltimore) who learned to love 
the woods; and who in his manhood 
had been given land in Garrett 
County from the estate of his grand- 
father, James W. McCulloch, U. S. 
Comptroller of Currency in the Ty- 
ler Administration. 

McCulloch had bought a tract of 
land on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac in 1840, and had built a 
summer home which he called ‘‘Co- 
runna.” After McCulloch Brown had 
graduated in engineering at Yale 
University (the Garretts were Prince- 
ton men) his health was not robust 
and he suggested to his mother, who 
had inherited the Potomac River 
estate, that he develop it. 

Thus Brown became a permanent 
resident of Garrett County in 1882, 
at a time when coal and timber re- 
sources of the North Branch Valley 
were being opened to development. 
In addition to operating a farm and 
raising purebred sheep and cattle, 


he spent considerable time survey- 
ing mine and timber properties. He 
represented Maryland on the com- 
mission which settled the controver- 
sial state line between Maryland and 
West Virginia at about the same 
period that State Geologist Clark 
helped re-survey the Mason-Dixon 
Line. 

Maryland will always have cause 
to be grateful that a man so well 
qualified was at hand to write her 
first forestry act. Whether Brown 
availed himself of assistance from 
his fellow alumnus, Gifford Pinchot, 
then head of the Division of Forestry 
in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, or of the Yale Forestry School, 
which had recently been established, 
is not known. But he wrote a for- 
estry bill when state forestry was an 
uncharted wilderness, that has never 
required fundamental change, al- 
though additions have been made to 
meet modern needs. 

General Seth and Dr. Clark, the 
other members of the group which 
established Maryland forestry, were 
early conservationists. Seth, a law- 
yer and politician, owned consider- 


On first viewing Maryland, Capt. John Smith exclaimed “Heaven and 
earth never agreed better to form a place for human habitation.” 


able land on the Eastern Shore 
which had come to his family as a 
direct descendant of a member of 
Lord Calvert’s colony. Maryland 
has a perpetual memorial to his in- 
terest in forestry in the Seth Dem- 
onstration Forest near Easton, part 
of which was given to the state by 
his wife after the general’s death in 
1927. 

To Dr. Clark must go credit for 
the first official forestry work in 
Maryland, since his forest survey in 
Allegany County was made in 1900. 
The forestry act made the state 
geologist a member of the State 
Board of Forestry; and as he was 
chosen executive officer, he became 
the point of contact with the state 
forester, a happy arrangement which 
lasted until 1917. 

Gifford Pinchot may or may not 
have had a hand in the writing of 
the state’s first forestry legislation, 
but there is no question about his 
influence on the training and _ back- 
ground of Maryland’s first state for- 
ester. For in 1900, Fred W. Besley 
was a member of the famous Pin- 
chot “Baked Apple and Gingerbread 


Chesapeake Bay Bridge, four and a half 
miles long, is important traffic artery 


Sti: € 


Club,” a weekly gathering at the first 
Chief Forester’s Rhode Island Ave- 
nue home in Washington that was 
calculated, among other things, to 


encourage the young “student as- 
sistants” he was training in forestry. 
Adequate forestry schools had not 
yet been established. 

The budget of Pinchot’s forestry 
division, struggling for recognition 
at the time, was limited; and the 
student assistants were paid $25 a 
month and subsistence in the field, 
and $40 a month while on statistical 
work in Washington. 

Pinchot had chosen 61 young men 
out of 232 applicants for forestry 
training, and he sent them in groups 
all over the country to make forest 
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surveys and collect scientific data. 
Upshot of this was Besley’s enroll- 
ment at the Yale School of Forestry. 

Besley’s first job after graduating 
in 1904 was at the Halsey, Nebraska, 
tree nursery maintained by the fed- 
eral government. From there he 
transferred to Colorado where on a 
spring morning in 1906, while set- 
ting out yellow pine seedlings in a 
place called Clementine Gulch, a 
horseman rode up with a telegram. 
It offered him the job of state for- 
ester of Maryland at a salary of 
$1,500 a year. 

His initial reaction was negative 
because of his familiarity with Mary- 
land’s turbulent politics. He was 
afraid of a political appointment. 
But the more he thought about it, 
the more challenging the offer be- 
came. There was not a single trained 
forester in the state of Maryland; 
and the majority of people knew 
nothing about forestry, and perhaps 
cared less. History in state forestry 
could be made. It was an oppor- 


He ac- 


tunity he could not resist. 
cepted the job. 


Original Forest Wealth 

Several centuries of timber waste 
and destruction in Maryland had 
preceded the creation of the State 
Board of Forestry in 1906. Thus, to 
understand the herculean task await- 
ing Besley, consideration must be 
given to economic and social forces 
which all but destroyed the state’s 
original forest wealth. State forestry 
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had to set about preserving and re- 
claiming forest land while at the 
same time meeting the challenge of 
reversing an indifferent and often 
hostile public attitude. 

Lord Baltimore was more im- 
pressed with the primeval forests in 
his colony than with any other nat- 
ural resource. He considered them 
a storehouse of riches unsurpassed 
anywhere else in the world. 

“There are a great many hickory 
trees and oaks so straight and tall 
that beams, 60 feet long and two and 
a half feet wide, can be made of 
them,” he wrote in his first report 
of the Maryland Colony in 1633. 
“The cypress trees also grow to a 
height of 80 feet before any branches, 
and three men with arms extended 
can barely reach around their 
trunks. .. . There are alder, ash and 
chestnut trees as large as those which 
grow in Spain, Italy and France; and 
cedars equalling those which Liba- 
nus boasts of.” 

But the forests were not consid- 


ered an asset or treastre house of 
wealth by ‘the men who settled the 
colony. They formed ‘a hated, back- 
breaking wilderness to be gotten rid 
of as quickly as possible.’ ‘They. hin- 
dered development,: besides harbor- 
ing Indians and wild animals. To 
clear the land of ‘trees, in ordex. to 
cultivate crops to feed* themselves 
and to secure gn, income was the 
foremost task ofthe settlers. 

These forests also were believed 
to be a menace to health. John 
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Hammond reported such a theory 
in a pamphlet published in London 
in 1656, and medical men were still 
debating the question when George 
Washington was president. Dr, 
Thomas Wright, in a paper read be- 
fore the American Philosophical 
Society in 1794, stated he did not 
believe America would ever be fully 
developed until the woods were 
cleared off to make it healthier. 

Nevertheless, the inroads of pio- 
neer axes were scarcely discernible 
in Maryland in 1791, when the state 
ceded land to the federal govern- 
ment to establish the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

“The most striking feature of 
America is the rugged and dreary 
prospects of an almost universal for- 
est,” wrote F. C. Volney, a visiting 
Frenchman, during that decade. In 
making a journey through Mary- 
land, he reported, “I always found 
the roads, or rather the paths, bor- 
dered and obscured by copse or for- 
ests, whose silence, uniformity and 
stillness were wearisome,” he wrote. 

Isaac Weld, Jr., an Englishman, 
writing about a trip from Philadel- 
phia to Baltimore in 1796, pictured 
Americans as having “an _ uncon- 
querable aversion to trees; and when- 
ever a settlement is made, they cut 
away all before them without mercy; 
not one is spared... . 

“But the fact of the matter is, that 
from the face of the country being 
entirely overspread with trees, the 
eyes of the people become satiated 
with the sight of them. The ground 
cannot be titled, nor can the inhab 
itants support themselves until the 
trees are removed. They are looked 
upon as a nuisance, and the man 
who can cut down the largest num- 
ber and have the fields about his 
house cleared of them is looked upon 
as the most industrious citizen and 
the one making the most improve 
ments in the country.” 

The first widespread industrial de _ 
struction of Maryland forests was to 
produce charcoal. Iron was so bad 
ly needed by the early settlers that 
in 1719 an act of the Assembly of 7 
Maryland offered 100 acres of land 
to anyone who would erect an iron 
furnace. The Principio Furnace, im 
Cecil County, was established two™ 
years later. And by the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War, there were 
17 or 18 forges, in addition to fur 
naces and other iron works, in oper 
ation in Maryland. 

Large amounts of charcoal were™ 
needed to fire the furnaces. Records 
show ‘that one used 22 cords of oak™ 
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and hickory wood a day to make the 
840 bushels of charcoal needed to 
produce two tons of pig iron. The 
Principio Furnace, which operated 
almost continuously for a century, 
required 10,000 acres of woodland 
to keep it going. 

Great cypress forests covered much 
of the lower peninsula of the Eastern 
Shore. Early colonists ruthlessly cut 
the huge trees, but many of the en- 
ormous trunks could not be floated 
down the rivers or dragged out of 
the oozy swampland. So over the 
years as the Pocomoke River and its 
tributaries changed courses, the logs 
were buried in the mud of the Poco- 
moke Swamp with countless others 
that had fallen in previous ages by 
natural causes. 

“Swamp mining” to retrieve these 
great logs was one of the most 
unique logging industries ever wit- 
nessed in Maryland, flourishing 
around Whaleysville in Worceste1 
County, about 1850. Today, in that 
vicinity and around Berlin, are 









































































































































The recreation area of New Ger- 
many has become a skier’s Mecca 


many houses with roofs and _ sides 
covered with cypress shingles made 
from “bolts” cut from the sunken 
logs. 

The size of the virgin forests in 
Talbot County around 1850, was 
recalled by General Seth in his 
“Recollections” published in 1926. 
* “Our country had been noted for 
its large trees, particularly white 
oaks and tulip poplar,” he wrote. 
“I recall a tulip poplar that stood 
near a farmhouse on a public road 
about two miles from Easton. It 
was said to have measured 27 feet 
around the trunk, six feet from the 
ground, and that a man could ride a 
horse beside it and he and the horse 
would be hidden from people on the 
other side of the tree. The lowest 
limbs were 45 feet from the ground. 
Its exposed position in recent years 
made it a mark for lightning and 
it was repeatedly struck until de- 
stroyed.” 

As the years passed, frontiers were 
pushed westward across Maryland. 
Permanent settlers and lumbermen 
moved forward together. Only the 
largest and best trees were cut for 
the sawmills and far more timber 
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was wasted than was used. “Burn- 
ing bees” disposed of thousands of 
heaps of discarded logs. 

New lumber markets opened as 
the railroads were extended. The 
Baltimore and Ohio, which was 
chartered in 1827, reached Cumber- 
land in 1842; and by 1857 there was 
a through line to St. Louis. Baron 
lumbermen felled Maryland forests 
as fast as they could move their 
sawmills. 

Timber surpluses were exhausted 
by 1890. The state no longer pro- 
duced more timber than it used. 
Cleared lands, according to census 
figures, had increased gradually with 
2 corresponding decrease in wood- 
lands. 

The mountain forests of western 
Maryland, being less accessible, were 
the last to survive. The towering 
white pines were cut first; then the 
giant hemlocks were felled and 
stripped of their bark to supply the 
growing tanning industry, while the 
huge trunks were left to rot on the 
ground. In turn, the white oak, red 
oak and maple were taken, along 
with basswood, chestnut and birch. 
Great fires followed the logging op- 
erations to complete the devastation 
by killing young growth. 

The spectacular beauty of a Gar- 
rett County virgin white pine forest 
in 1884, which was later logged and 
ravaged by fire, was portrayed by 
Forest Warden J. G. Friend during 
a forest wardens’ conference in Oak- 
land in 1924. 

“Had our predecessors 50 years 
ago taken up the subject of forest 
preservation and the control of for- 
est fires as zealously as you gentle- 
men,” he declared, “we would today 
have in Garrett County a white pine 
forest of 30,000 to 35,000 acres, ready 
to harvest. This great loss has been 
caused mostly by forest fires which 
destroyed the defective trees left 
standing, which would have reseeded 
the ground.” 
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Various types of livestock may be seen grazing on the gently rolling slopes of Maryland’s picturesque countryside 


He told them how as a boy in the 
country he had been sent to escort 
a stranger to the north side of 
Meadow Mountain. 

“The distance was 10 or 12 miles, 
seven of which were through the 
finest white pine forest it ever fell 
to the lot of man to behold. We 
were mounted on a powerful black 
horse, he in the saddle, I behind; 
and as long as I live, I will never 
forget during that ride the wonder- 
ful scene the forest presented. 


“It was a still, clear morning; the 
frost glistening in festoons on every 
pine needle and as the sun rose in 
all its splendor, just as we topped 
the hill south of what is known as 
the North Glade, that vast forest of 
white pine was glistening as if it 
were bedecked with countless mil- 
lions of diamonds. As I gazed out 
in rapture on that magnificent scene, 
oblivious of the man in front of me, 
he stopped the horse to look in long 
silence as though spellbound. 


“Then exclamations of wonder 
and amazement fell from his lips 


and again he was silent, motionless. 
But I saw his lips moving and have 
no doubt but that he was returning 
thanks to the Creator of all things 
for allowing his vision to rest upon 
a scene of such great beauty. 

“Gentlemen, if you could have be- 
held that scene, you would indeed 
wonder why there was not an earlier 
effort made to preserve the forests.” 

Such has been the destructive his- 
tory of Maryland’s forests before the 
State Board of Forestry was estab- 
lished. 


Laying a Solid Foundation 


State Forester Besley tackled the 
job in Maryland single-handed— 
and with an appropriation of only 
$2,000. There was little or no in- 
formation concerning the character 
and extent of the state’s woodlands, 
so he set about getting it—a_ task 
that required seven years to com- 
plete. 

The early work of State Geologist 
Clark furnished a starting point; and 
using his topographic maps, Besley 
plotted the area and forest type of 


Assistant District Forester Carl Stravinski (right) answers questions of 






sawmill operator, Arthur Stone (left) at his mill in Montgomery County 
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woodlands in every county. Nothing 
above five-acre woodlots escaped 
him. He covered the state by riding 
a train to the town nearest the area 
he planned to work, then hired a 
horse and buggy to drive out into 
the country. 

“I tramped every cowpath in 
Maryland,” he says of that survey. 

The Forests of Maryland, a com- 
lete report of his work, was pub- 
lished in 1916. It was the first ac- 
curate, detailed account of the forest 
resources of any state. 

While he was collecting data, Bes- 
ley was getting acquainted with the 
people of Maryland — farmers, 
woodsmen, school teachers, county 
officials, etc. That was important 
because it was up to him to pick the 
forest wardens to be commissioned 
by the governor, and he realized 
that state forestry in Maryland could 
well depend upon the calibre of 
these men. One thing was sure, they 
would have to be men in sympathy 
with the new forestry program and 
above reproach in their communi- 
ties, since the people as a whole 
were not yet convinced that state 
forestry was either necessary or de- 
sirable. Nor did they consider for- 
est fires an unmitigated evil, accept- 
ing them as a matter of course. In 
some localities fires were even set to 
improve grazing conditions. 

There were no applicants for the 
positions of forest wardens—mainly 
because there was no salary attached. 
Often the only fruitful argument in 
attracting the right man was that 
of public service. But as time passed 
and the number of forest wardens 
increased — and the state forester 
acquired authority to give many of 
them paying work—the several hun- 
dred officers scattered in strategic 
points throughout the state began 
to attract political calculations. 

One political office seeker wrote 
to Governor Albert C. Ritchie de- 
claring that Forest Warden Abra- 
ham Lincoln Sines of Garrett Coun- 
ty, ought to recommend forest war- 
dens of the same political faith as 
the incoming administration. The 
complaining letter was forwarded to 
Warden Sines, and his reply to the 
governor has become a tradition in 
the forestry department. 

“Politics do not fight fires,” he 
wrote. “I never ask a man his poli- 
tics or his religion. Fighting forest 
fires is a hard job and takes the best 
men in both parties.” 

Another governor had _ learned 
better when a job seeker asked for 
an appointment to a vacancy for a 
tree supervisor in southern Mary- 
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Crusader for 
Conservation 


By JACK J. KOENIG 


In his later years, when most 
men would be content with life in 
a rocking chair, James H. Gam- 
brill, Jr. crusaded with great vigor 
for forest, soil and water conserva- 
tion. He was particularly sad- 
dened at seeing the rich topsoil 
of his native Frederick County in 
Maryland being washed down the 
Monocacy River following heavy 
rains. 

Mr. Gambrill urged influential 
friends, the legislature and the 
general public to initiate refor- 
estation on idle, run-down acres. 
In this respect, he laid the corner- 
stone by influencing the state gov- 
ernment to create a forest tree 
nursery, at Harmans, Maryland. 
(According to newspapermen, Mr. 
Gambrill, accosted then Gov. Pres- 
ton Lane, said ‘Pres, I want $100,- 
000 to build a nursery”—and got 
it.) This fine nursery, still in use 
and greatly expanded, provides 
forest trees by the millions for the 
entire state of Maryland. 

An ardent fisherman and hunt- 
er since youth, Mr. Gambrill was 
also the state’s leading conserva- 
tionist. He served as a member 
and chairman of the State Game 
and Inland Fish Commission up 
to within a year of his death. It 
was during his regime on this 
commission that many of the game 
conservation practices, such as 
game refuges on farms, etc., were 
put into effect. Under these con- 
servation measures, quail and oth- 
er game birds, which had almost 
completely disappeared during 
the severe winter of 1936 and had 
continued to be scarce for the 
next decade, have again become 
fairly plentiful in western Mary- 
land. 

Of the 1,037 acres in Gambrill 
State Park, the 600 acres compris- 
ing the original gift to the state 
were presented by Joseph D. Bak- 
er. Baker, a close friend and ad- 





mirer of Gambrill, gave the land 


to the state with the stipulation 
that it be named Gambrill State 
Park. 

This scenic vantage point is lo- 
cated about six miles west of Fred- 


James H. Gambrill 


erick on Catoctin Mountain. It 
stands as a tribute to the memory 
of Maryland’s pioneer conserva- 
tionist. 

Mr. Gambrill became a trustee 
at Hood College in Frederick in 
1916 and was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the board in 1942. He was 
chairman of the building and 
grounds committee and a member 
of the executive committee of the 
college. It was his thirty years of 
devotion to the college that lead 
the board to name the gymnasiunt 
and swimming pool in honor of 
Mr. Gambrill. 

In March 1946, on the occasion 
of his 80th birthday, a group of 
business associates donated $100,- 
000 to the Frederick Memorial 
Hospital in his honor. A grateful 
community, with this generous 
gift, had a wing added to the hos- 
pital. This new wing is named in 
honor of Mr. Gambrill. 

Maryland, as well as his home 
town of Frederick, for which he 
did so much, will miss James Gam- 
brill. But the records of his 
achievement for the betterment of 
mankind will live long and be a 
monument to this man. It is hard 
to estimate the full effect of his 
far-reaching influence in advanc- 
ing the forest, soil and water con- 
servation movement; but it is quite 
possible that he was the most ad- 
vanced thinker on this subject in 
the history of his state. In any 
event, it is appropriate that Gam- 
brill State Park, in the heart of 
Maryland, provides a sweeping 
panorama of one of the state’s 
best managed municipal water- 
sheds and one of its most highly 
developed agricultural areas—in 
Mr. Gambrill’s own Frederick 
County. 
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Asst. State Forester of Maryland, A. R. Bond, examines young 
seedlings which have emerged from the duff of the forest’s floor 




















































































Pulpwood ready for transportation at a landing on Pocomoke River 
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Tract cleared for planting game food and game cover on the Poco- 
moke State Forest, which has excellent facilities for recreation 











land. “If you’re qualified for the 
job, apply to the state forester,” 
Governor Harry W. Nice replied. 
“If you’re not, my influence won't 
help you.” 

Not all forest wardens are farm- 
ers, as is often assumed, because they 
are scattered throughout rural areas. 
In 1944, District Forester A. R. 
Bond, now assistant state forester, 
analyzed the occupations of wardens 
in his district and found 60 percent 
were engaged in farm activities, 10 
percent were machinists and mem- 
bers of volunteer fire companies, 3 
percent were store clerks and the 
remaining 27 percent included bar- 
bers, electricians, bus drivers, service 
station operators, building contrac- 
tors, policemen, undertakers, carpen- 
ters, butchers and owners of restau- 
rants and liquor stores. 

The first forestry act stipulated 
that forest wardens be allowed ‘“rea- 
sonable compensation” for services 
rendered and expenses incurred 
while performing their duties. The 
“reasonable compensation” was fixed 
at 25 cents an hour, and that rate 
has advanced only slightly through 
the years. They now get 40 cents an 
hour, but a minimum floor has been 
established at $1.60. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 


A badge was the only equipment 
furnished a forest warden in the be- 
ginning. In issuing his initial let- 
ter of instructions, State Forester 
Besley advised the wardens, “The 
best tools with which to fight a fire 
are the rake, hoe, shovel and axe.” 

And that was what they used— 
farm implements they could quickly 
put their hands on when they saw 
or smelled smoke in the woods. On 
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The state forestry nursery produced 51% 


million seedlings last year. This 


figure can be doubled if proper soil fertility measures are perpetuated 


the fire line, these tools were sup- 
plemented by forked sticks and pine 
branches. 

Many a fire was_ successfully 
conquered by these simple tools. 
The greatest assets in fire fighting, 
Besley told his wardens, were ex- 
perience, activity and _ resourceful- 
ness. One warden, reminiscing after 
long years of smoke chasing, agreed. 
“The best fire fighters I ever had on 
a crew were a barefoot widow and 
her moron son, equipped only with 
garden rakes and pine branches,” 
he recalled. “Their energy was 
equal to a power sprayer.” 

A torch for back-firing was the 
first fire-fighting tool provided forest 
wardens. At the time someone said, 
“Judicious back-firing is the only 
effective method of preventing the 
spread of big fires.” While the 
theory was sound, too often the use 
of the torch in inexperienced hands 
was scarcely “judicious.” In fact, the 
torch frequently set more destructive 
fires than the ones it was calculated 
to check. 

Two other fire-fighting tools, the 
Rich rake and knapsack spray 
pump, were standard equipment by 
the early 20's. The wardens called 
the rake their “fightinest tool,” but 
swore at the knapsack pump as 
much as they praised it. It was 
prone to leak, and water on a war- 
den’s back would not put out forest 
fires. Their complaints became 
lurid when in cold weather wet 
clothing froze on their bodies. 

_ Some wardens had their own 
ideas about equipment. One in 
Cecil County, for example, declared, 
“The most efficient fire-fighting tool 
yet seen in the Elk Neck Section 
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The emblem of Maryland’s De- 


partment of Forests and Parks 








A Boy Who Loved the Woods 


A boy’s love of wooded moun- 
tains really led to the early estab- 
lishment of forestry in Maryland. 
When the boy became a man, he 
sought to preserve for others the 
wilderness land which had given 
him so much pleasure. 

Robert Garrett, investment 
banker and philanthropist of Bal- 
timore, now 81 years old, was that 
boy. As a youth he ranged the 
virgin forests of the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York. Later 
the Alleghenies of western Mary- 
land were his playground. Here 
was the vacationland, which his 
grandfather, John W. Garrett, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, had made the fashion- 
able resort of the nation following 
the Civil War. 

But as young Garrett grew to 
manhood at the turn of the cen- 
tury, the all-time peak of lumber 
production was approaching. For- 
est land all over the country was 
being ruthlessly destroyed and the 
denuded hillsides swept by de- 
structive fires. With anxiety, Gar- 
rett saw the scenic beauty of the 
land which he and his brother had 
inherited from his grandfather in 
danger of being forever lost. 

With farsighted vision at a time 
when few were concerned about 
the conservation of natural re- 





Robert Garrett 


sources, the Garrett brothers of- 
fered their inheritance of 2,000 
acres in Garrett County to the 
state of Maryland, if a forestry 
department was organized to give 
adequate care and protection to 
the land. 

The state accepted the offer, 
and Maryland was the third state 
in the Union to embark on state 
forestry. Today Swallow Falls 
State Forest in Garrett County 
contains the only stand of virgin 
hemlock left in Maryland. This 
stand of magnificent trees was in- 
cluded in the gift of the Garrett 
brothers. 
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is a moonshiner’s 16-quart bucket, 
partially filled with water, and on 
the end of a short pole a swab made 
of sugar bags picked up around the 
stills that make this section famous 
all over Maryland.” 

In the tidewater area, the energy 
and resourcefulness of fire wardens 
were at times severely taxed by 
“twisters” which changing winds de- 
veloped around Chesapeake Bay. 
Fire caught up in one of these cy- 
clonic funnels was not only spectacu- 
lar but explosively dangerous. The 
following eyewitness account of what 
happened to one picnicker’s fire 
which crowned after being caught in 
a heavy wind one May day in 1930 
is eloquent testimony to this: 

“Suddenly the wind lulled, and 
the intense heat and black smoke 
from the burning tree crowns 
mounted vertically upward. Where 
a minute ago the flames were being 
whipped by heavy gusts, now there 
was not enough breeze to carry the 
smoke one way or the other. It 
simply climbed straight up. Then 
vertically moving air currents began 
to spiral, faster and faster, until a 
cyclonic funnel was creeping for- 
ward. Here it was, the dreaded 
‘twister.’ 

“We watched in awe as the force 
of the ‘twister’ became intense, the 
roar of rushing winds accompany- 





AFA’s hard-working annual meeting committee has planned a program to 
honor the 50th anniversary of Maryland’s Dept. of Forests and Parks 


It was not until the 40’s that the 
Department of Forests and Parks 
developed mobile fire-fighting units. 
The first effort in this direction was 
a fleet of nine 114-ton trucks, each 
capable of carrying 275 gallons of 
water, several hundred feet of hose 
and hand tools for 20 men. This 
heavy equipment for the most part 
has been replaced by 34-ton truck 
units carrying from 75 to 100 gal- 
lons of water. Capacity has given 
way to speed. These smaller units, 
operating with efficiency in almost 
any type of terrain, makes it pos- 




















General Arms views the beef cattle on his Maryland farm. There are 
50 herefords on his farm which may graze on 30 acres of pasture land 


ing the tongue of flame that shot 
skyward 150 fee. or more in the 
middle of the funnel. As it moved 
onto unburned ground, large trees 
swayed violently and limbs torn 
from their tops were sucked upward, 
burning as they went. Just when it 
seemed a real catastrophe might be 
in the making, as several houses 
were in its path, the wind began 
blowing again with sufficient force 
to drive the fire toward the Magothy 
River.” 
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Woodland improvement is important part of Maryland’s forestry work, and is 
designed to increase the quality as well as the quantity of the wood grown 
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sible to reach fires quicker and to 
put them out with less water. 

Also in use at the present are 18 
high-pressure fog units mounted on 
jeeps equipped with 2-way radios, 
first aid kits, hand tools and 50 gal- 
lons of water. And with continuing 
emphasis on speed, the 50-gallon 
tanks can be filled in two minutes 
by a vacuum injection system. 

Maryland’s fire-fighting equipment 
today is modern and well adapted 
to the terrain where it is used. 

But through the 20’s, forest fires 
increased year by year. For one 
thing, the population was getting 
on wheels and roaming far and wide. 
The problem of the careless smoker 
was beginning to take on signif- 
cance. Brushburning fires were 
mounting and so were incendiary 
fires. And more and more the origin 
of fires was being listed as “un- 
known.” 

This caused a bulletin to be pre- 
pared and issued, warning wardens 
that “unknown fires must be re- 
duced.” Furthermore, “Wardens 
who habitually send in reports of 
fires of unknown origin must strive 
more earnestly to find out the causes 
and to get plausible causes when the 
exact ones are not known.” 
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District Forester John Mohr initiated 
the Eastern Shore improvement project 


The response was enthusiastic. A 
Garrett County warden reported a 
fire started in Deer Park by the 
“sun’s rays being concentrated as 
with a lens in shining through 
broken bottles or at least the fire 
started near a lot of broken bottles.” 
A blazing rabbit spread fire in Cecil 
County, according to witnesses who 
told of seeing the cottontail dash 
through a fire across a road and into 
a sedge field, which began to burn 
almost at once. 

A letter received by one of the for- 
esters presented the theory that 
many fires, especially in the spring, 
were caused by the wind blowing 
leaves along the ground. The fric- 
tion of leaves rubbing together, it 
seemed, caused them to ignite. The 
writer was a plain citizen, claiming 
woods experience. But it was a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Forest Service who 
came up with the recommendation 
that hobnailed shoes be prohibited 
in the woods, particularly in rocky 
country. He asserted the nails, 
striking against rocks, made sparks 
which ignited dry leaves. 

Fires became so numerous and 
severe in western Maryland in 1926 
that District Warden C. Cyril Klein 
sent out a questionnaire to all forest 
wardens requesting their opinions 
as to the reason why. 

_ His report on this survey was as 
teresting as it was revealing. It 
placed the blame equally on moon- 
shiners and huckleberry _ pickers, 
with snakes and “just plain cussed- 
ness” coming in for censure. Moon- 
shiners, his wardens said, burned off 
the undergrowth so prohibition offi- 
cers could not sneak up on them. 
Others claimed it was the huckle- 
berry pickers the moonshiners really 
wanted to keep from snooping 
around. The pickers themselves set 
fires because they believed burning 
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off the woods increased the huckle- 
berry crop or got rid of snakes in 
the woods. Others applied the 
torch for the 25 cents an hour they 
received for fighting fires, and a 


- large number of wardens placed em- 


phasis on “cussedness” that induced 
“good-for-nothing men and boys” to 
set fires for “nothing more than ex- 
citement.” 

Klein summed up the information 
he obtained from the survey in these 
words: “In my opinion, the setting 
of forest fires is only a part of the 
general lawlessness of the section in 
which they occur. I have newspaper 
clippings to back this opinion; and 
if anyone doubts it, let him ask the 
sheriffs of Washington and Freder- 
ick Counties where they have the 
most trouble.” 


Public Cooperation 


A bit of legal jogging was neces- 
sary to get the people of Maryland 


to accept the idea that forest fires 
should be prevented or extinguished. 
Volunteers did not always rush to 
the assistance of the wardens, and 
landowners sometimes resisted entry 
to their property or refused to per- 
mit backfires to be set. Counties 
protested having to pay the cost of 
fighting fires within their boun- 
daries. 

Thus, the forestry act was amend- 
ed in 1910 to give forest wardens the 
powers of constables to arrest and 
to prosecute, along with authority to 
conscript fire fighters. Physically 
able men between the ages of 18 and 
50 were made liable if they failed 
to cooperate. A compromise was 
reached with the counties on the 
question of cost of fighting fires. In- 
stead of paying the whole bill, coun- 
ties were to pay half, the state the 
other half. However, the state was 
dilatory about appropriations; and 
for years there was considerable 





Abraham Lincoln Sines of Gar- 
rett County was for 40 years one 
of Maryland’s most colorful and 
staunchest forest wardens. He 
served from 1913 until his death 
at 89 in 1954. 

As a firefighter, politician, 
churchman, weather forecaster, 
friend of school children and col- 
lector of local data, he was out- 
standing. He dared to talk back 
to a governor who sought to in- 
fluence local politics. Yet withal, 
he was a humble man with an in- 
tense love of his fellowmen. 

“Link” as he was always called, 
came from Holland ancestors who 
settled in Garrett County and op- 
erated tar kilns to supply western 
immigrant trains. 

He was born on Christmas Day 
before Lincoln was assassinated, 
and he claimed he “had been a 
Republican ever since.” Once 
when a Democrat governor sug- 
gested it might be wise to check 
the politics of the forest wardens, 
Sines replied, “Politics don’t fight 
forest fires. I never ask a man his 
politics or his religion when look- 
ing for a forest warden. It takes 
the best men of both parties.” 

He fought “burning off the 





Abraham Lincoln Sines 


woods” with the same missionary 
zeal he displayed as a church elder 
and preacher of the United Breth- 
ren. Long before anyone ever 
heard of public relations, he car- 
ried his campaign of fire preven- 
tion to the little red school houses. 
And there is probably not an 
adult in Garrett County who does 
not remember his vivid talks on 
fire prevention. 

He had a keen eye for the signs 
of nature, and his neighbors lis- 
tened with respect to his long- 
range prognostications of “cold 
winters” or “late springs.” And 
often they were surprisingly accu- 
rate. 

In the 20’s, he made a survey of 
the maple sugar industry in Gar- 
rett County, and reported on the 
number of trees tapped and the 
amount of sugar and syrup manu- 
factured. He was interested in 
everything about him and had the 
kind of mind, unlettered as it was, 
that wished to communicate 
knowledge to others. In forestry, 
he found a cause worthy of his tal- 
ents; and he was a tower of 
strength to the state forester in 
the pioneer days of forestry in 
Maryland. 
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friction in the counties over fire- 
fighting bills. 

Frederick County commissioners 
thought it a foolish waste of tax 
money to pay for fire suppression. 
They argued that the valuable agri- 
cultural section of the county did 
not have forest fires, and where they 
did occur toward the Pennsylvania 
line, they might as well burn un- 
checked. 

Seeking an exemption from this 
responsibility, a large delegation 
went to Annapolis to argue their 
case before a committee of the legis- 
lature. No direct charges were 
made, but in the testimony great 


emphasis was placed on the fact that 
forest fire wardens were paid for 
fighting fires—and that since this had 
been the case, after passage of the 
forestry act, the number and size of 
fires had greatly increased. They 
were making no charges, but the 
record sort of spoke for itself, did 
it not? 

State Forester Besley faced the 
delegation without calling a single 
witness in rebuttal. He merely read 
off the names of all wardens in Fred- 
erick County and after each name, 


Historic Fort Frederick, built in 1756, was used during the French 
and Indian Wars, the Revolutionary War, and again in the Civil War 


Natural beauty of Maryland has been 
preserved in state forests and parks 





Chapel Point, at confluence of Potomac 
and Port Tobacco Rivers, will be scene 
of oyster roast at AFA annual meeting 
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paused to ask, “Does anyone present 
think this man is setting incendiary 
fires to collect wages for fighting 
them?” 

Not a voice was raised in accusa- 
tion, so the hearing was concluded, 
and with it the end of Frederick 
County’s attempt to escape paying 
the costs of fighting forest fires. The 
high calibre of the county's forest 
wardens had won the day for the for- 
estry department. 

A different approach was needed 
to keep Garrett County farmers 
from burning the woods every spring 
in the belief they were making bet- 
ter pasture. Stock laws in Mary- 
land in the 20’s were on the status 
of “local option”; and while most 
of the counties prohibited free 
range, there was not a chance in the 
world of such action being taken by 
Garrett County. In the end, the 
General Assembly passed a statewide 
stock law controlling free grazing. 
And with this, Garrett County war- 
dens had the authority they needed 
to control wandering cattle and 
sheep, and the incentive to burn un- 
fenced woodland vanished. 

It was necessary also in 1927 to 
put teeth in the brush burning law. 
Under the revised statute, a burner 
permitting a fire to escape was guilty 
of a misdemeanor, subject to a fine 
or imprisonment in addition to lia- 
bility for the cost of suppression and 
damages. 

That law jolted a lot of Mary- 
landers into realization that fires 
cost money. One of the early offen- 
ders found this out the hard way 
when his itemized fire bill totaled 
$81.46. After paying, he let it be 
known in a loud voice that it 
“would have been cheaper to dig 
a hole and bury that brush.” 

Maryland’s roadside tree law, 
passed in 1914, was the most ad- 
vanced legislation of its kind at the 
time. It placed all public shade 
trees under the care of the State 
Board of Forestry and was designed 
primarily to prevent the butchering 
of trees along right-of-ways to clear 
power and telephone wires. 

But no appropriation was made 
by the General Assembly for its en- 
forcement, and many thought that 
would render it inoperative. But 
they reckoned without the resource- 
fulness of the State Board of For- 
estry. From the 144 forest wardens 
commissioned as fire fighters, State 
Forester Besley selected a_ small 
group and had a tree expert give 
them training until they qualified 
as tree supervisors. Strict enforce- 
ment of the law resulted. 
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Maryland Timber Marking Plan 


The Timber Marking Plan is one 
of Maryland’s successful forestry in- 
novations which has been generally 
accepted throughout the country. It 
was designed in 1913 by State For- 
ester Besley to make it easier for 
farmers and other woodland owners 
to practice good forestry. 

Besley early discovered that little 
was accomplished by examining 
woodlots and handing out advice 
when owners or operators did not 
have the knowledge or experience 
necessary to carry out recommenda- 





About the Author 


| Edna Warren of Maryland’s De- 
| partment of Forests and Parks has 
| had a long career in journalism. 

Miss Warren entered newspaper 
work immediately after gradua- 
tion from college. After a stint 
| with the Beaumont, Texas Journal 
she joined the staff of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. She covered all 
kinds of assignments and runs on 
the sheet except the women’s page 
and book reviews, and outlasted 





numerous city editors. 

Taking a year’s leave of absence, 
Miss Warren traveled for the Red 
Cross doing publicity. Then she 
took a summer off to write a “Lay- 
man’s Look at Hybrid Corn” for 
the Pioneer Corn Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa. After that she de- 
cided to quit and live on her farm | 
in the Ozarks. 

On a chance visit to Maryland, 
Miss Warren undertook the job of 
writing a history of forestry in 
Maryland, and claims she is “still 
in the woods.” 


tions. So he arranged to make the 
services of a forester available to 
woodland owners—an experienced, 
competent man to select and mark 
trees to be cut and to provide the 
owners without cost estimates of 
stumpage and dollar value. 

And since few farmers were ex- 
perienced in dealing with sawmill 
and timber operators, Besley’s for- 
esters provided them not only with 
a list of buyers but with copies of 
estimates on the kind, size and avail- 
ability of timber for sale. This in- 
vited competitive bidding, assuring 
the owner maximum income for his 
timber. And the buyer liked the 
plan since he knew exactly in ad- 
vance what he was getting. 


The Reorganization Act 


For 17 years the State Board of 
Forestry conducted all state forestry 


work through the state forester, 
whom it had appointed. Robert 
Garrett and W. McCulloh Brown, 
two of the originators of Maryland 
forestry, served as appointive mem- 
bers on the board. 

A sound organization had been 
built up during this period. Three 
assistant foresters, a secretary and 
clerk had been added to the staff. 
Legislative appropriations had_ in- 
creased from $3,500 to $26,054; and 
the department had derived an ad- 
ditional $4,000 from its own re- 
sources. Extensive public educa- 
tional work had been carried on 
among farmers and other small 
woodland owners. An efficient force 
of forest wardens had been organ- 
ized to fight fires in every county— 
their number increasing from 57 in 
1907 to approximately 300. 

Then suddenly on January 1, 
1923, the State Board of Forestry 
was abolished. Under his reorgan- 
ization plan, Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie reduced or consolidated to 
14 the state’s 85 independent boards 
and commissions. 

For a short period there was some 
debate as to where state forestry work 
should be placed in the new scheme 
of things. The University of Mary- 
land finally was chosen, since its 
Board of Regents was non-political 
and the state forester delivered an 
annual course of lectures there. 

Actually, forestry was placed un- 
der the Board of Regents as the 
State Department of Forestry. An 
Advisory Board of Forestry was then 
appointed by the governor, con- 
sisting of three members of the old 
board and two new ones. Robert 
Garrett was one of the hold-overs. 

The authority of the advisory 
board was discussed by its members 
at their first meeting. And since 
there seemed to be no clear-cut pol- 
icy in the matter, the board voted 
to establish its own policy, which it 
did. It would hold regular meet- 
ings, receive the reports and recom- 
mendations of the state forester, 
take appropriate action as it saw fit, 
and then transmit a copy of its min- 
utes to the Board of Regents, to be- 
come the official action of the State 
Department of Forestry unless dis- 
approved. 

This arrangement was in force for 
some years. The Department of 
Forestry continued to operate as a 
separate unit under its affiliation 
with the Board of Regents. It con- 
tinued to publish its own annual re- 
ports, and to make out its own 
budget, submitting this to the gov- 
ernor through the State Budget Di- 
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rector as it had always done. The 
presidents of the University of 
Maryland assumed no authority in 
the affairs of forestry. 

That is, until H. C. (Curly) Byrd 
became president of the university 
in 1936, after serving a year as acting 
president. Then the _ situation 
changed materially. In the 1935 bi- 
ennial report of the university, the 
report of the State Department of 
Forestry was included as a division 
of the university, although a much 
more extensive report was issued 
separately by the forestry depart- 
ment. 

Then President Byrd ordered the 
Department of Forestry to submit 
its budget directly to him to be in- 
corporated in the regular univer- 
sity budget. The Advisory Board of 
Forestry resisted the action, holding 
that its affiliation was with the 
Board of Regents which sat as a sep- 
arate entity in relation to the De- 
partment of Forestry. When finally 
forced to comply with Byrd’s orders, 
the advisory board resigned. 

The results were disastrous to for- 
estry appropriations. Byrd cut the 
budgets submitted to him as he saw 
fit; and when they reached the Board 
of Regents and finally the governor, 
they bore little resemblance to the 
original estimates. 

The last itemized budget submit- 
ted by the Department of Forestry 
in 1939 was for $72,330. In 1940, 
President Byrd in his regular budget 
for the university asked for the 
lump sum of $60,594 for forestry as 
a division of the university. 

This situation reached a climax 
when Byrd proposed that the for- 
estry department be moved from 


Baltimore where it had been located 
since its creation in 1906 to College 
Park. The forestry people claimed 
this was an effort to further sub- 
merge forestry as a part of the uni- 
versity and bring it more directly 
under the control of its president. 

The bitter controversy that fol- 
lowed—and raged throughout the 
state—resulted in the calling by Gov- 
ernor O’Conor of a public hearing 
before the State Board of Public 
Works. There it developed that un- 
der the Reorganization Act of 1922, 
the transfer to College Park was 
legal. The Board of Public Works, 
however, in its report to the gov- 
ernor, while recognizing the legality 
of the demand, recommended the 
transfer be delayed until a survey 
then under consideration for a re- 
grouping of the state conservation 
agencies had been completed. That 
ended President Byrd’s attempt to 
take forestry to College Park. 

The years between 1935 and 1941 
were extremely difficult financially 
for the Department of Forestry. 
The protection from fire of Mary- 
land’s 2,223,000 acres of woodlands 
was its duty, and necessarily re- 
quired the major part of its funds 
and the greater part of its personnel. 
Yet year after year, sufficient funds 
for this purpose were denied. From 
outside sources, that is, the federal 
government, the Department ob- 
tained only such monies as were al- 
lotted under the Clarke-McNary 
Act. These contributions covered 
but a fraction of its needs. 

The advent in 1933 of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps made avail- 
able to the department a large res- 
ervoir of manpower, and the state 


Timber awaiting shipment at the Port of Baltimore, one of the busiest ports on the East Coast 





was fortunate in having 55,000 icres 
of state forests and parks which per- 
mitted it to qualify immediately for 
10 camps of 200 men each. 

The personnel of the department 
was largely engaged in planning and 
supervising CCC work for the next 
three years. Improvements were 
made in state forests, roads were 
built, fire towers, telephone lines 
and various structures worth thou- 
sands of dollars were erected. All 
this work was financed entirely with 
federal funds; but in accepting 
them, the state had agreed in ad- 
vance to maintain improvements 
after CCC assistance was withdrawn. 

To do so was a severe financial 
handicap. It was impossible under 
the budget policies of President Byrd 
to secure adequate appropriations 
from either state or federal funds. 
The department had to curtail 
services, limit personnel and _ prac. 
tice unwarranted economies. 

It was not until the Board of Nat- 
ural Resources was created in 194], 
and the Department of State For- 
ests and Parks became an independ- 
ent unit, that forestry was able to 
resume its interrupted progress in 
Maryland. 

The Board of Natural Resources 

Conservation agencies in Maty- 
land were given a new alignment by 
the State Legislature in 1941. Since 
the Reorganization Act of 1922, 
natural resources had been admin- 
istered by 10 agencies, most of them 
independent, although some, like 
forestry, were under the supervision 
of other administrative units. 

Five independent conservation de- 
partments were created by detach- 

(Turn to page 56) 
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HE MADE 
LEGAL 
HISTORY 


By ALBERT D. DARBY, JR. 





Photo by Charles Hornbrook 


Chief Judge George Henderson of Maryland’s Fourth Judicial Circuit 





ARYLAND was one of the 

first American states to adopt 

a Forest Conservancy Dis- 
tricts Act. This measure, enacted 
by the General Assembly in Annap- 
olis in 1943, declared it to be the 
policy of the state to encourage eco- 
nomic management and scientific de- 
velopment of forests and woodlands 
and to maintain, conserve and im- 
prove the soil resources of the state 
to the end that an adequate source 
of forest products be preserved for 
the people. 

This act was created by Senate 
Bill No. 338, introduced by State 
Senator Bernard I. Gonder of Gar- 
rett County. The act had its incep- 
tion as the result of a report of a 
sub-committee on public regulations 
of the cutting on private forest lands 
at the Six Eastern States Conserva- 
tion Conference held in Boston, 
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By upholding the validity of the 
Forest Conservancy Districts Act in its 
first test case, Maryland’s Judge 
George Henderson made forestry history 


Mass., on December 18, 1942. The 
report set out the outline of the pro- 
posed legislation which was subse- 
quently drafted into legislative form. 

Senator Gonder and Joseph F. 
Kaylor, then state forester, but now 
director of the State Department of 
Forests and Parks, represented the 
Free State of Maryland at that Bos- 
ton conference. 

Later the forestry committee of the 
Council of State Governments was 
appointed by the Sixth General As- 
sembly of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments which met in Baltimore 
early in 1943. 

Governor Ear] Snell of Oregon 
headed the committee which report- 
ed the following facts from a survey 
of privately owned industrial forest 
lands: 

Some 16.6 per cent is managed in 
line with modern forest practices 


and is 80 to 100 per cent stocked; 
29.6 per cent is managed for contin- 
uous production and is 40 to 80 per 
cent stocked; 47.5 per cent is less 
than adequately stocked and _ less 
than 40 per cent stocked, and 6.3 per 
cent is non-productive. 

The Maryland Forest Conservancy 
Districts Act became effective June 
1, 1943, and it was four years later 
before a test case resulted in an opin- 
ion affirming the constitutionality of 
the act. 

It was in Senator Gonder’s home 
county that the decision was made 
in 1947. Garrett County, Maryland’s 
western-most county, is about as far 
away as one can get from Annapolis, 
the state capital, and still remain in 
the state. It is bounded on the south 
and west by West Virginia and on 
the north by Pennsylvania, with the 
result that most of its trade and 
commerce are with the adjacent 
states rather than with Maryland. 

Two sawmill operators were ar- 
rested in Garrett County and were 
charged with violating the Forest 
Conservancy Districts Act by failing 
to obtain a license from the State 
Commission of Forests and Parks, re- 
quired of anyone engaged in a raw 
forest products business. 

Arrested were Troy Friend, a na- 
tive of Garrett County, but a resi- 
dent in 1947 of Uniontown, Pa., and 
Sherman Frazee, a Garrett County 
resident. 

Walter W. Dawson, then state’s 
attorney for Garrett County, was 
assisted in the prosecution of the two 
cases by Hall Hammond, then state 
attorney general, and Joseph D. 
Buscher, an assistant attorney gen- 
eral, who filed a 35-page brief which 
urged that the act be held constitu- 
tional. 

George Henderson, a prominent 
resident of Cumberland, the largest 
city in western Maryland and the 
county seat of Allegany County, was 
called upon to decide the case as an 
associate judge of the Fourth Judicial 
Circuit, which embraces Garrett, 
Allegany, and Washington counties. 
Since December, 1954, he has been 
chief judge of the Fourth Judicial 
Circuit. 

Son of a judge, Henderson was 
graduated from Princeton University 
and Harvard Law School. He served 
in both World Wars and attained 
the rank of Colonel. He served as 
director of the Internal Securities 
Division of the Third Army and in 
1945 became commandant of V.P.I. 

Judge Henderson ruled in an opin- 
ion July 11, 1947 that the act was 

(Turn to page 87) 
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The stately Hammond-Harwood House, 


BSN 


NROUTE either to or from the 

8lst Annual Meeting of the 

AFA in La Plata, a visit to 
Annapolis, the historic capital of 
Maryland, is a must. 


In fact, Annapolis has so much 
which relates to the past and pres- 
ent of the United States as a nation 
that several days could profitably 
and most pleasantly be spent in this 
quaint water-girt city, familiarly 
and affectionately known to Navy 
men everywhere as ‘““Crabtown-on- 
the-Bay.”’ 








Yet, so compactly assembled are 
its many attractions, a brisk walking 
tour can take you to most of them 
within an hour or two. If you must 
further restrict your time, you can 
drive around the yard of the Naval 
Academy and the principal streets 
of the town in half an hour or so; 
although I warn you that you may 
easily get lost in some of the pic 
turesque old streets that meander 
in every direction around the State 
House. 

But I am not going to worry about 
that, because I know you won’t mind 
getting a little lost in a place where 
almost every street eventually finds 
its way down to the waterfront. As 
you regain your bearings (the white 
dome of the State House is a good 
landmark) you will probably linger 
a bit anyway to watch the never- 
ending regatta of sail and power 


“Liberty Tree” (right) at St. John’s College 
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that moves along the waterways en- 
veloping this “sea goin’ ” town. 
Actually, Annapolis is several com- 
munities in one. It is the historic 
and present capital of Maryland; the 
home of the United States Naval 
Academy, where leaders for the 
world’s largest Navy are educated 
and trained; the seat of St. John’s 
College, third oldest in the nation; 
and a busy commercial port and 
shopping center of more than 15,000. 
Let us begin our tour at that beau- 
tifully conspicuous landmark, the 
State House, that rises from a com- 
manding knoll above State Circle. 
suilt in 1772, it is the oldest Capitol 
building in continuous use in the 
United States. Under its roof sat 
the Continental Congress to receive 
George Washington’s resignation as 
commander of American forces in 
1783 and to approve the Treaty of 
Peace with England in 1784, official- 
ly ending the Revolutionary War. 
Here, too, convened delegates from 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia to con- 
sider the possibility of a closer 
union, the first move in the writing 





on the Severn 






of the United States Constitution. 

The old Senate chamber has been 
admirably restored and preserved as 
a museum. The present Legislature 
of Maryland meets in the new an- 
nex (1902-04) of the State House, 
however, using modern push-button 
devices to record its votes. Foresters 
will be interested to know that the 
soaring dome on the old State House 
is constructed entirely of timber, 
which is still sound after nearly two 
centuries. 

Just around the corner, in the 
grounds of the Governor’s Mansion, 
look for a tall spreading elm. A 
marker at its base states that this 
tree grew from a seedling of the 
“Washington Elm,” under which 
George Washington took command 
of the Revolutionary Army, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1775. Thus re- 
minders of the alpha and omega of 
Washington’s career as commander- 
in-chief are within a stone’s throw 
of each other. 

A few steps to the west is another 
of Annapolis’ circles, named Church, 


for the three important religious 
edifices that have successively stood 


Aerial view of United States Naval Academy 
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there. Note that several of the 
modern buildings facing the circle 
are of Georgian architecture, in 
keeping with a colonial pattern for 
which Annapolis is famous. The 
city post office is a fine example, the 
Annapolis Bank and Trust Com- 
pany another. The latter has even 
replaced its cement sidewalk with an 
early herring-bone brick design, un- 
derlaid with heating pipes to keep 
it free from ice and snow in winter. 

Across Main Street the capital’s 
oldest hostelry, Maryland Inn, has 
been completely restored as an 18th 
Century place of lodging and _ hos- 
pitality—but there are air-condition- 
ing units in each room, and central 
heating has replaced time-honored 
open fireplaces. However, you will 
find glowing logs in the hearth of 
its oak-beamed basement dining 
room, and a colonial meat-chopping 
block discovered during the restora- 
tion. 

Nearby Reynolds Tavern, where 
Jefferson and James Monroe dined, 
is now the Public Library. At the 
lower end of State Circle, in a tiny 





















building near Maryland Avenue, 
stands the modest headquarters of 
Historic Annapolis, Inc., a non-profit 
organization that has done much to 
promote the preservation and restor- 
ation of this charming city. If you 
have a special interest (architecture, 
furniture, paintings, costumes, ce- 
ramics, etc.), or if you want a per- 
sonally guided tour of the city’s 
highlights, drop in and talk it over 
with the volunteer staff. 

Twice a year Historic Annapolis, 
Inc., conducts a special visit to old 
mansions and “sea captains’ houses,” 
which are opened by their owners so 
that visitors may see some of the 
rare antiques, heirlooms, and un- 
usual architectural features of 18th 



























In pleasant weather, knock-abouts or half-raters may be seen sailing 


the site of Annapolis to English set- 
tlers. 

St. John’s was chartered in 1784; 
but it can extend its history back to 
1696, when its predecessor, King Wil- 
liam’s School, was founded. Mc- 
Dowell Hall, another striking ex- 
ample of Georgian architecture, was 
the scene of receptions in honor of 
Washington and Lafayette. 

Before we get on to the U.S. Naval 
Academy, there are four places along 
King George Street that should not 
be missed: (1) Ogle Hall, home of 
two early Maryland governors and 
now headquarters of the U.S. Naval 
Academy Alumni Association; (2) 
Chase-Lloyd House, begun in 1769, 
where Francis Scott Key was mar- 
ried; (3) Hammond-Harwood 
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on the Severn River near the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


Century Annapolis, which Chief Jus- 
tice Taney described as “the Athens 
of America.” 

Let us continue down Maryland 
Avenue, with its souvenir shops, soda 
fountains and restaurants where mid- 
shipmen bring their “drags” (dates) , 
to Prince George Street, at the head 
of which spreads the shaded campus 
of venerable St. John’s College, 
famed for its “100 Great Books” cur- 
riculum. Most notable feature of 
the quiet campus is a huge, weath- 
ered tulip poplar, known as_ the 
“Liberty Tree.” Probably the oldest 
living thing in Annapolis, it derived 
its name from rallies held here by 
Revolutionary patriots. Tradition 
says that under its leafy boughs was 
signed a treaty with the Susquehan- 
nock Indians, in 1652, turning over 
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House, a Georgian gem, open daily 
as a museum; and (4) Carvel Hall, 
the capital’s largest hotel, whose 
oldest (west) portion was the Paca 
House, built in 1765 by William 
Paca, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Around the corner, on Hanover 
Street, the Peggy Stewart House has 
recently been restored. It is a pri- 
vate residence, but you can see the 
railed rooftop from which the young 
and pretty Mrs. Anthony Stewart 
watched her husband burn his own 
ship, the “Peggy Stewart” and _ its 
controversial cargo of tea—in the 
Annapolis version of the Boston 
Tea Party. 

Visitor’s entrance to the Naval 
Academy yard is gate 3, at the foot 
of Maryland Avenue. If you choose 


a Wednesday, you get an “extra 
dividend” between 3:30 and 4:10 
in the afternoon—the colorful out. 
door parade of the Brigade on \Vor- 
den Field, when the midshipmen 
drill to the strains of stirring martial 
music. There is a grandstand for 
visitors and you can take all the 
photographs you wish. It is a spec- 
tacle you won’t soon forget. 

The second best marching show 
is Chapel formation, on Sunday 
mornings at 10:15. Weather per- 
mitting, you can see also the noon 
meal formation in front of Bancroft 
Hall on any weekday at 12:10 p.m, 
and Sundays and holidays at 12:30 
p-m., with the “Hellcats” (drum and 
bugle corps) keeping the midship- 
men, and please do not call them 
“middies,” in step. 

The well-groomed yard of the 
Naval Academy is crammed with 
historic exhibits and famous relics, 
as well as the classrooms, labora- 
tories, docks, basins, ships, and other 
equipment used by the academy in 
training. It is open freely to visi- 
tors from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., although 
buildings close at 5 p.m. Except 
during June Week or when special 
ceremonies are being held, you can 
drive your car right in, picking up a 
guidesheet from the guard at the 
gate. This useful booklet summa- 
rises visiting rules, has a map, and 
lists the buildings open to visitors. 

The best way to get around, as in 
the town of Annapolis, is on foot. 
Everywhere you turn you will see 
midshipmen, bluejackets or sailors, 
and officers hurrying about their 
duties. The Brigade of Midship- 
men now totals about 3,800, and 
there are 500 officers and civilians on 
the faculty. The academy is a unique 
institution. It is not exactly a uni- 
versity or a training school, but a 
naval college whose sole purpose 
is to provide properly educated and 
trained officers for the Naval Service. 
Graduates receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, as well as a com- 
mission in the Navy or the Marine 
Corps. Until the new Air Force 
Academy in Colorado gets into full 
swing, some midshipmen are being 
commissioned also in the U.S. Air 
Force. 

If blue uniforms, old cannon and 
distant vistas of ships on the Severn 
have not yet made you aware that 
you are in “naval territory,” then 
listen to the hour being struck from 
the clock tower on Mahan Hall. 
“Boom, boom’ —and someone re- 
marks “one o'clock.” ‘How come? 
Shipboard procedure is followed 
here, with one bell for each half 
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hour until eight bells are reached, 
then starting all over again. Twelve, 
four and eight o’clock are each 
“eight bells.” 

Because it is near the visitor’s gate, 
the first objective in the yard is 
generally the museum, a handsome 
structure that houses also the U.S. 
Naval Academy Athletic Association 
and the U.S. Naval Institute. Ac- 
tually, no better starting point could 
be found, for, although the academy 
itself dates only from 1845, the 
Navy's thrilling story reaches back 
to the very beginnings of the nation. 

The museum, by means of paint- 
ings, manuscripts, letters, flags, uni- 
forms, insignia, weapons and other 
memorabilia, vividly recalls the 
whole pageantry of the Navy, from 
the earliest days of “iron men and 
wooden ships” to the great modern 
naval service which helps to guard 
our freedom on, under, and over the 
sea. Here, too, you will find the 
world’s finest collection of historic 
ship models, including the _price- 
less 16th Century British Admiralty 
models, a gift of the late Henry 
Huddleston Rogers. In the center 
of the museum stands a green-draped 
mess table from the “USS Missouri,” 
on which the Japanese Surrender 
Document was signed in Tokyo Bay. 

In the crypt of the Chapel, nearby, 
John Paul Jones is buried. Around 
the walls of the crypt hang the 
swords and original commissions of 
the gallant captain who gave our 


Navy its first traditions of valor and 
courage with his battle cry: “Sur- 
render? I have not yet begun to 
fight!” 

All activity at the Naval Academy 
radiates from Bancroft Hall, where 
the midshipmen live. The largest 
dormitory in the world, Bancroft is 
really a city in itself, with such fa- 
cilities as a post office, a store, dental 
cfhices, sick quarters, tailor shop, 
shoemaker, barber shop, soda foun- 
tains, recreational rooms, and a mess 
hall large enough to feed the entire 
Brigade at one sitting. 

Visitors should use the main, or 
west, entrance. If they wish to in- 
quire about a certain midshipman, 
there is a comfortable waiting room 

(Turn to page 84) 








Experts overhaul 
18th Century Brit- 
ish 66-gun ship 
model at Museum 


Hostesses in pe- 
riod costumes for 
the annual tours 
of historic homes 


Naval Museum Photo 








Clock in tower of U. S. Naval 
Academy’s Mahan Hall follows 


bell system used on shipboard 
Official U. S. Navy Photo 
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First and third classmen from the Naval Academy wave goodby as they prepare 
to leave Annapolis on the USS Mason for an eight-week summer training cruise 


October, 1956 
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The Civil War inflicted a death blow on this quiet little town, which was later to know 
other severe hardships. Three times it was inundated as the swollen rivers overflowed 


ELL,” drawled the Old 


- : ¢ Timer on the day of my 
recent visit to Harpers 

Ferry, “they've moved John Brown's 

Fort three times already. An’,” he 


continued, after ejecting a mighty 
spray of tobacco juice, “it'll probably 


j be moved again by the time we 
straighten out national parks.” 
Whether the Old Timer and his 


cronies ever “straighten out” the Na- 

tional Park Service to the extent that 

By WILL BARKER John Brown’s red-brick fort is moved 

from the campus of Storer C- 

ea , ‘ to a spot within the boundaries 0 

The ravages of the Civil War laid waste to this once the eaonal monument at Harpers 
thriving community, but left unscathed the view which 


Ferry is something for a soothsayer 
Jefferson said is worth a voyage across the Atlantic to answer. But changes in the form 
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of a large-scale restoration are taking 

lace in a part of Harpers Ferry —a 
sleepy, little, up-and-down-hill sort 
of town on a rocky cliffside. From 
their town the 800 residents of Har- 
pers Ferry can see three states, West 
Virginia, Virginia, and Maryland, 
and two rivers, the Potomac and the 
Shenandoah. 

The scenery around Harpers Ferry 
is so spectacular that Thomas _ Jeffer- 
son, a frequent visitor to that part 
of the Shenandoah Valley, was 
moved to write in his Notes on Vir- 
ginia: 

“You stand on a very big point of 
land. On your right comes up the 
Shenandoah, having ranged along 
the foot of the mountains a hundred 
miles to find a vent; on your left ap- 
proaches the Potomac, in quest of a 
passage also. In the moment of their 
junction, they rush together against 
the mountain, rend it asunder, and 
pass off to the sea. The scene is 
worth the voyage across the Atian- 
tic.” 

Probably the first white settler in 
the vicinity of Jefferson’s “scene” was 
Peter Stephens, a trader, who located 
at the junction of the two rivers 
early in the 18th Century. Stephens 
was called ‘Peter-in-the-Hole” be- 
cause of the site he selected for his 
home. In 1747, Robert Harper vis- 
ited the area and recognized the pos- 
sibilities for harnessing the water 
power. Harper purchased Stephens’ 
rights, reported as “a cabin, a canoe, 
a cornfield, and good will,” as 
Stephens was only a squatter on the 
125 acres he claimed. From Lord 
Halifax, proprietor of the Northern 
Neck of Virginia, Harper got title 
to the land for 60 guineas — a sum 
equivalent to $315.00. 

Harper built several mills in the 
area, including one for himself on 
the Shenandoah, and started a ferry 
service across the Potomac to the 
Maryland shore in March, 1761. It 
was then known as Harper’s Ferry. 

During their first years in the area, 
the Harper family lived in Stephens’ 
cabin. But in 1775, Robert Harper 
began the building of a two-and-a- 
half-story structure of stone. The 
house, still standing, is about half- 
way up a cliff at whose base runs 
today’s steep Washington Street. 
Back of the house is a wide flagstone 
walk, known as the Public Walk. 
This pathway lies between the house 
and the perpendicular hillside in 
which there are a number of cave- 
like rooms; these serve as cellars for 
Harper House and the three dwell- 
ings that adjoin it. 
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Seven years after Robert Harper 
built his home, he died and was 
buried on the summit of the cliff 
above his house. Today this cliff is 
called Cemetery Hill. You can reach 
it by climbing forty-three, breath- 
taking steps cut in rock around 1830. 
The steps are around the corner 
from the headquarters of the monu- 
ment on Shenandoah Street. They 
lead to a path which winds up the 
hill past St. Peters, one of the five 
churches in Harpers Ferry, where 
Union and Confederate soldiers were 
hospitalized. Farther up the path is 
a ruined Episcopal Church in which 
Union soldiers stabled their mounts. 
And after walking upward still far- 
ther along the tree-shaded path 
you emerge at Jefferson Rock—a 
sloping, table-like outcropping which 
resembles somewhat the floating 
jumps used by water skiers. 

Sitting on the rock is like sitting 
in a box seat at the theater, only 
better, for a panorama of woods, wa- 
ters, and mountains unfolds before 
your eyes without obstructions of 
any kind. And as you gaze out across 
the blood-soaked, historic lands on 
which may be hidden a rare fern, 
Asplenium stotleri, found only at 
Harpers Ferry, you are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Jefferson that the 
view is worth a voyage across the At- 
lantic, and concur with Carl Sand- 
burg, who said, “Harper’s Ferry is a 
meeting place of winds and waters, 
rocks and ranges.” 

The water and the woods in the 
vicinity of Harpers Ferry caused 
Congress to authorize the purchase 
of land there as a site for a gun fac- 
tory. On June 15, 1787, the govern- 
ment purchased from the heirs of 
Robert Harper one hundred and 
twenty-five acres in the triangle 
formed by the Potomac and the 
Shenandoah. This location was con- 
sidered favorable, due to the avail- 
ability of water power, a supply of 
iron, and extensive hardwood forests 
as a source of charcoal. Production 
of arms at the Second National Ar- 
mory began in 1796, and four years 
later the gun factory was turning out 
10,000 muskets a year. The finished 
products were floated down the Po- 
tomac to Washington. However, the 
muzzle-loading muskets produced at 
the armory were not satisfactory. 
And in 1817 John Hall, a Maine 
gunsmith and inventor of a breech- 
loading gun, was sent to Harpers 
Ferry by the government. 

Hall’s Rifle Works was established 
on the Island of Virginius in the 
Shenandoah River about a quarter 
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of a mile from the armory, whose 
site along the Baltimore and Ohio 
tracks near the station is now indi- 
cated by markers. On the island, 
Hall perfected and manufactured a 
long-range rifle. Here, Hall, assist- 
ant armorer and a pioneer in the use 
of interchangeable parts, worked out 
an assembly-line technique which re- 
sulted in the eventual production of 
more than 2,000 rifles and guns a 
month. 

The rifle works was set afire on 
April 18, 1861, at the outbreak of 
hostilities between the states. On 
government order, the military com- 
mander of Harpers Ferry, Lieu- 
tenant Roger Jones, put the torch to 
the island arsenal, so that the Con- 
federates could not capture it. Col- 
onel Ashby of Virginia saved most of 
the buildings and arms-producing 
machinery. These were subsequent- 
ly shipped to Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, and set up to produce 
arms for the Confederate forces. 

Today all that remains of Hall’s 
Rifle Works on the uninhabited 
Island of Virginius are the old foun- 
dations —- mute evidence of the days 
in the 1850’s and 60’s when the 
island’s 13 acres contained a flourish- 
ing foundry and machine shop, 28 
homes, a flour and saw mill, and a 
cotton goods and carriage factory. 

From D. D. Kilham’s inn, Hilltop 
House, you can look down upon the 
Potomac, across which Robert Har- 
per ran his ferry, and on the Shenan- 
doah, in which the Island of Vir- 
ginius lies. The inn’s pleasant tap 
room is an ideal spot from which to 
contemplate the view, if the watch- 
ful glass eyes in the mounted head 
of a buffalo on the wall do not 
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make you feel as if you were being 
spied upon. 

In addition to presenting arena- 
style plays each month, Hilltop 
House sponsors fall and spring art 
festivals. When I was there last 
August, the walls of the tap room 
and the lobby were hung with oils 
and water colors, most of which de- 
picted scenes in and around Harpers 
Ferry. One picture, a water color if 
my recollection is good, was titled, 
“Pigeons, No People,” and another 
was of Robert Harper’s graveyard, 
overlooking the site of the National 
Arsenal, Armory, and Rifle Works — 
the objective of John Brown, the 
abolitionist from Kansas. 

July of 1859, in Harpers Ferry was 
marked by the arrival of a patri- 
archal, bearded old man, who was 
accompanied by three young men. 
The old gentleman, who introduced 
himself as Isaac Smith, and his com- 
panions quickly rented a Maryland 
farm, five miles northeast of town. 

At the farm the prospectors for 
minerals, as these men styled them- 
selves, received many wooden boxes, 
that were marked “Tools.” By Sun- 
day, October 16, a day on which the 
man known as Isaac Smith preached 
a sermon at the Dunkard Church, 
enough “tools” were at hand for 
“Smith” and his twenty-one followers 
to stage the raid on Harpers Ferry 
that focused the attention of the na- 
tion on the placid little town. 

John Brown, whose nom de guerre 
was Isaac Smith, and his followers 
seized the arsenal’s factory build- 
ings, cut the telegraph wires, and 
set out parties to bring in slaves and 


hostages. During the preliminary 
stages of the raid, shots had been 
fired at investigating railroad work- 
ers. (The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road reached Harpers Ferry in 1834, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
from Washington to Cumberland in 
1833.) The baggage master, a free 
Negro named Heywood Shepherd, 
was killed. A marker in memory of 
the first man killed in the raid is by 
the side of the road leading to the 
depot. 

Inexplicably Brown permitted an 
eastbound train to go through the 
following morning. Soon the coun- 
try knew that the abolitionist had 
seized the gun factory, and the mili- 
tia converged on the area from all 
directions. By nightfall and follow- 
ing a day of brisk gunfire, during 
which several people were killed, the 
surviving raiders were cut off from 
all escape. They barricaded them- 
selves in the oblong, red-brick, 
cupolaed fire engine house of the 
armory. With the raiders were their 
captives and slaves. 

Robert E. Lee and J. E. B. Stuart, 
colonel and lieutenant respectively, 
arrived at Harpers Ferry during the 
night with a complement of 90 ma- 
rines. So that Brown’s hostages 
would not be injured Lee and Stuart 
refrained from attacking the strong- 
hold during the night. 

In the morning Stuart called out 
to Brown to surrender. The aboli- 
tionist refused. Using a ladder as a 
battering ram the marines broke 
open the door of John Brown’s 
“fort.” One marine was killed and 
another wounded during the ensu- 








In the first six months of 1956, over 
60,000 people visited the monument 





Cut in rock about 1830, the steps 
lead to several points of interest 
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ing skirmish. Two raiders were 
killed, bringing the total of their 
dead to twelve as ten had been killed 
earlier in the raid, and some escaped. 
John Brown and six of his men were 
captured. 

On October 26, 1859, John Brown 
was tried at nearby Charles Town 
for murder, treason, and conspiring 
with slaves to commit treason. After 
his trial, which he admitted had 
been entirely fair, Brown was con- 
victed on October 30, and hanged 
on December 2. A ceremony accom- 
panied the execution: troops to the 
number of 1,500 were massed around 
the scaffold; cannons were trained 
on the scene and there was a howit- 
zer section under the command of 
Major Thomas J. Jackson, later the 
famed General “Stonewall” Jackson. 
Standing in the ranks was John 
Wilkes Booth, then a soldier, but 
later the actor who assassinated 
President Lincoln. After the hang- 
ing, Colonel Preston pronounced, 
“So perish all enemies of Virginia!” 
But in less than two years “John 
Brown’s Body” was a marching song. 

From the day of John Brown's 
raid to the close of the Civil War, 
quiet little Harpers Ferry was a 
battlefield. Although the area was 
held by Union forces throughout 
most of the war, it changed hands 
many times. At the close of the war, 
many of the town’s buildings were 
in ruins. Large sections of Harpers 
Ferry and nearby Bolivar, on whose 
heights many a battle was fought, 
had been burned. In fact Harpers 
Ferry received such a blow that it 
never regained its former economic 
status, and became something of a 
“ghost town,” though frequently 
visited by such notables as Mark 
Twain and Woodrow Wilson. 

For years Harpers Ferry slum- 
bered on its cliffside, a tranquil town 
with a turbulent past. Having 
known fire, Harpers Ferry experi- 
enced flood. In 1889 and again in 
1936 and 42, it was inundated as the 
rivers became swollen during the 
spring and overflowed their banks. 

Today Harpers Ferry is a national 
monument. It was authorized as 
such by Congress in 1944. West Vir- 
ginia acquired and deeded to the 
federal government about 54 acres 
and nearly 100 dwellings and stores 
in Harpers Ferry proper and some 
90 acres on Bolivar Heights for the 
monument. On Loudon Heights, 
across the Shenandoah, Virginia has 
contributed 275 acres, and across the 
Potomac and overlooking the town, 
900 acres are in the process of being 
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Large scale reconstruction projects are being undertaken at Harper’s Ferry, which was proclaimed a national 
monument in 1944, Three states, Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland have contributed land to the monument 


acquired from the state of Maryland. 

For the past two years E. M. Dale, 
superintendent of the monument, 
and his staff which includes a recent- 
ly acquired historian, have been at 
work on the restoration of the area, 
which contains about 1,500 acres. 

In addition to the spots men- 
tioned, there are many other points 
of interest such as the line of en- 
trenchments on Bolivar Heights, 
near a public road, and Maryland 
Heights and Loudon Heights, which 
can be reached by the Appalachian 
Trail. There is also John Brown’s 
Fort, dismantled from its site near 
the depot and shipped to the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1892. Returned, the “fort” was re- 
built on a farm nearby. But in 1909, 
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it was again dismantled and placed 
on the campus of Storer College, 
founded in 1867 and for 25 years the 
only school for Negroes offering edu- 
cational opportunities above the ele- 
mentary level in West Virginia. The 
first $1,000.00 appropriated specifi- 
cally for the education of Negroes by 
the state went to Storer — now 
closed for lack of funds. Admission 
to the fort to see guns, bullets, and 
other war trophies and exhibits is 
fifteen cents, but admission to see 
the magnificent view from this spot 
is free. 

Other points of interest at the 
monument are the site of the ar- 
mory, near the river and east of the 
B. & O. depot; the John Brown 


Monument, a simple white obelisk, 
marking the site of the engine house 
in which Brown and his raiders took 
refuge; and a row of five bronze 
tablets to the right of the monu- 
ment, which tell the story of the cap- 
ture of Harpers Ferry by “Stonewall” 
Jackson, September 15, 1862. 
Harpers Ferry National Monu- 
ment has become increasingly popu- 
lar with sightseers. In the first six 
months of 1955, about forty thous- 
and people visited the area. In the 
first six months of 1956, more than 
60,000 people checked in at head- 
quarters before climbing those 
breath-taking stone steps or going to 
the fort— due to a fourth move if 
the Old Timer and his cronies 
“straighten out” national parks. 
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eA dventures 


in Graciousness 


RACIOUS monuments to the 
glorious past of Port Tobacco 
are the charming old homes 
of Charles County, Maryland. Built 
during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries, when Port Tobac- 
co was a center of wealth, influence 
and colonial society, these lovely 
homes are all that remain of Port 
Tobacco’s golden era. 
Built by some of the county’s earli- 
est settlers, these landmarks have en- 


Time has only served to enhance the charm, grace, 
and interest of Charles County’s lovely old homes 


dured for almost three centuries. 
However, the town, once one of the 
busiest seaports in the New World, 
began to decline after the Revolu- 
tionary War when silt from the de- 
forested hillsides began to fill in the 
river. This made navigation most 
difficult and sounded the first death 
knell for the community. 

Port Tobacco was originally set- 
tled in the mid-Seventeenth Century. 
It rapidly became a thriving seaport 










because of its excellent harbor facili- 
ties and the fine tobacco crop pro- 
duced in the area. Incidentally, the 
name Port Tobacco does not refer 
to the crop, but is derived from the 
Indian word “Pertafacco,” which de- 
scribes the town’s location between 
two hills. 

In 1658, Port Tobacco was desig- 
nated the county seat of the newly- 
formed Charles County. And as the 
town grew in wealth and importance, 






Rose Hill is considered one of 
the finest examples of Georgian 
architecture in the United States 






















Mrs. James W. Wills, co-owner of 
La Grange, which was built in 1763 


it also became a center of culture 
and gracious living. Many distin- 
guished men of that period lived in 
and around Port Tobacco. John 
Hanson, the first president of the 
United States in Congress Assembled, 
Dr. Gustavus Brown, Washington’s 
family physician, Thomas Stone, a 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Daniel of St. Thomas 
Jenifer, a signer of the Constitution, 
General William Smallwood, Mary- 
land’s foremost Revolutionary War 
hero, and Dr. James Craik, Surgeon 
General of the Continental Army, 
were Charles Countians. 

Because of its location, Port To- 
bacco was also one of the main sta- 
tions on the stage coach route to 
Philadelphia. George Washington 
frequently visited the town, as did 
many other famous Americans of 
that period. 

Although its trade declined, Port 
Tobacco remained a business and 
social center throughout the Nine- 
teenth Century. The plantation 
system had been introduced to 
Charles County early in its history, 
and flourished until the Civil War. 
When the war came, most Charles 
Countians were sympathetic to the 
South, and the Union forces consid- 
ered it “occupied enemy territory.” 
The town became a rendezvous for 


Confederate spies and blockade run- 
ners. 
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It was here in 1865, that John 
Wilkes Booth and a few conspirators 
from Charles County devised the 
plot to kidnap President Lincoln 
and take him to Charles County. 
After Lincoln’s assassination, Booth 
was hidden in Charles County, and 
later escaped to Virginia where he 
was shot. The other conspirators 
were captured. Charles County had 
its characters as well as men of dis- 
tinction. 

In 1895, when the county seat was 
moved to LaPlata, the final death 
knell was sounded for the town of 
Port Tobacco, which today is a ghost 
town. The only reminders of its 
glorious past are the lovely early 
American homes —rich in history 
and symbols of a gracious way of life. 

During The American Forestry As- 
sociation’s annual meeting at La- 
Plata, October 1-4, members will 
have the privilege of visiting a few 
of these historic mansions. 

La Grange, the first home on 
AFA’s tour, was named in honor of 
Lafayette’s home in France. It was 
built by Dr. James Craik, Surgeon- 
General of the Continental Army 
and one of George Washington's 
closest friends, about 1763. La 
Grange is typical of many homes of 
that period in that the ends and wing 
are of brick, while the front and rear 
are made of clapboard. This type 
of construction was called nogging. 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Wills, the 
present owners, have restored La 
Grange, which is noted for its huge 
double chimneys, gable windows, 
and great arched doorways, panneled 
and pilastered. A beautiful wide 
stairway of solid walnut is another 
feature of this mansion. The front 
and rear doors have the same huge 
locks and keys that fastened them 


to be the oldest frame structure in Maryland. 





Chandler’s Hope is the oldest building in Charles County, and is believed 


It was started in 1639 


almost two hundred years ago. 

Perhaps the finest example of 
Georgian architecture in the country 
is Rese Hill, a charming mansion, 
rich in history and legend. Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Ryerson, who pur- 
chased Rose Hill a few years ago, 
are painstakingly restoring the man- 
sion. 

Rose Hill was built in 1730, and 
for many years was the home of 
George Washington’s family physi- 
cian, Dr. Gustavus Richard Brown. 
Washington visited Rose Hill so 
often that the “greate’”” room was 
known as Washington’s bedroom. 
Dr. Brown’s office was at one end 
of this 123-foot long house. Dr. 
Brown and his wife are buried in 
marble sarcophagi in one corner of 
the garden. 

Rose Hill was also the home of a 
famous Confederate spy, Olivia 
Floyd whose ghost is said to haunt 
the house. There are many tales 
about her adventures outwitting 
Union forces in the area. According 
to one legend, Olivia is supposed to 
have hidden secret documents in the 
andirons on which General Hooker 
rested his feet, when he used Rose 
Hill briefly as his headquarters. He 
never discovered the documents. 

Another Rose Hill legend is the 
“Ghost of the Blue Dog.” Many 
years ago, an itinerant peddler was 
alledgedly killed by robbers near 
Rose Hill. His dog is supposed to 
guard the cache of gold buried by 
the peddler before he was murdered. 
No one has ever “found” the dog, 
but some claim to have “seen” it on 
the first full moonlight night in 
February. 

Architecturally, Rose Hill is im- 
pressive. Its majestic main entrance 

(Turn to page 90) 
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Forestry in Maryland has come a long way in fifty years, 
and State Forester Besley has kept pace with the progress 


Maryland's First 





f 


State Forester Fred W. Besley 





forester of Maryland, and the 

third in the United States, be- 
gan his career in forestry in the 
horse and buggy days. In American 
forestry, that’s only 50 years betore 
the atomic age. 

There wasn’t another trained for- 
ester in the Old Line State in 1906 
when Besley was appointed state 
forester, nor another employee in 
his office. Singlehanded, he started 
from scratch to make the first ac- 
curate, detailed survey of the forest 
resources of any state in the Union. 

“I'd hire a horse and buggy at a 
livery stable and jolt out along the 
dirt roads as far as possible and then 
en foot follow the cow paths up 
through the woods until I'd tramped 
over every woodlot above five acres 
in every county,” he relates. ““icok 
me about six years to collect all the 
data for “The Forests of Maryland,’ 
which was published in 1916. 


Fes W. Besley, the first state 
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“Horse and buggy travel in those 
days had its advantages. A rig nev- 
er cost more than $2 a day, and it 
gave me a chance to get acquainted 
with farmers, woodchoppers and 
other fellow citizens who knew noth- 
ing about forestry and didn’t want 
to.” 

But today, past 84 years of age, 
Besley likes to travel at a faster clip. 
He’s worn out one jeep, and about 
ready for his third, since retiring as 
state forester in 1942. He’s his own 
man now with 5,500 acres of wood- 
lands he has purchased on the East- 
ern Shore. 

“I didn’t own an acre of land 
while I worked for the state,” he 
explains, “but when I retired I de- 
cided I might as well begin to prac- 
tice what I’d preached for 36 years. 
By picking up a piece of cut-over 
land here and there in three coun- 
ties I have enough to keep me busy.” 
He adds with dry humor, “You see, 
there’s no age restriction to the job 
of growing trees.” 

Besley didn’t set out in life with 
ambitions to be a forester. When he 
graduated from Maryland Agricul- 
tural College in 1892, he’d never 
heard of forestry. Nor had many 
other Americans. Gifford Pinchot, 
the son of a wealthy Pennsylvania 
family, and only a few years older 
than Besley, was trying to introduce 
forestry into America, after studying 
it for 13 months in Europe. 

However, Besley’s and Pinchot’s 
paths did not cross for several years. 
Times were hard. There was a “de- 
pression” on. Besley couldn’t get in- 
to engineering as he wished, so he 
taught country schools in Virginia, 
and supplemented his meager in- 
come by working as a deputy county 
treasurer on summer vacations. 

In the same period, Pinchot was 
touring the controversial western 
public domainlands and trying to 
promote federal forestry legislation. 
He got his break when President Mc- 









Kinley appointed him Chief of the 
Forestry Division of the Department 
of Agriculture. He had become a 
forester with no forests. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior had tight con- 
trol of all the federal forest reserves. 

The two men finally met in 1898 
when Besley went to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to talk about a 
more lucrative career with Major 
Henry Albord, director of the dairy 
division, who was a friend of the 
family. Major Albord introduced 
the dissatisfied young school teacher 
to Pinchot. 

“Pinchot was so boiling over with 
enthusiasm about forestry, that then 
and there I adopted forestry as my 
career,”’ Besley states. 

But it took a bit of doing and 
time to accomplish it. It was not 
until 1900 that Pinchot’s Forestry 
Division, struggling for recognition, 
was able to scrape up enough funds 
to hire some student assistants at $25 
a month for field work and sub- 
sistence. They were to be paid $40 © 
a month while doing statistical work 
in Washington. 

There were no lack of applicants 
for the jobs, however. Of the 232 
who applied, Pinchot chose 61. Bes- 
ley was one of them. 

Pinchot was now fairly on the 
road to creating American forestry, 
and Besley was headed for the deep ™ 
woods. Unchartered forests existed 7 
in every state, and Pinchot had an 
insatiable desire to collect informa- 
tion about all of them. He shuffled © 
his crews of young assistants from 
state to state wherever he could get 
a lumber company or other public 
official to use them. 

Besley recalls with pleasure how 
he enjoyed this period of his train- 
ing. “My first field trip was in Au- 
gust, 1900, when I was sent with a 
crew of five to cruise a tract of 
private timberland in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, making strip sur 

(Turn to page 77) 
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Built during the great canal-building era of our country, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal is one of the least altered of the early American canals. 
Restoration of the canal has been undertaken by the Nationa! Park Service 


“ae 


Canal tunnel, still in fine condition, is 
3,000 ft. long, cut through solid rock, and 
arched with seven layers of red house brick 


Aqueduct near Little Orleans car- 
ried the canal over 15-mile creek 


Hull of old canal boat lies at Spring 
Gap, Maryland. During canal’s heyday 
in the 1870’s, as many as 540 of these 
boats were navigating the C & O Canal 


























FEW weeks ago I attended a 
A meeting of our County For- ‘ p 
estry Board. One of the mem- Ww 
bers is a large sawmill operator. | c 
sat next to him. You guessed it. the g 
conversation was about forestry prob- a 
lems. He made this most interest- I 
ing and important observation —if A 
no poplar was cut under 16 inches, tl 
this area would never run out of a 
poplar saw logs. a 
After twenty-seven years of exten- a 
sion work in one county, I have con- a 
cluded that forestry work is the most a 
difficult of all the projects extension n 

has to deal with. Extension workers 
as well as all state and federal work- a 
ers in forestry have failed to educate a 
the farmer that trees are just as im- te 
portant a crop as tobacco, corn or i 

wheat. Perhaps we have failed also 
to properly educate the farmer re- j 
garding the various services that are d 


available for the asking. 


A 

COUNTY 
AGENT 
LOOKS AT 
FORESTRY 

















By P. D. BROWN 


County Agent, Charles County 


Tobacco is southern Maryland's 





big cash crop and County Agent 
Brown is a tobacco expert. He is 


also a forestry enthusiast and 






some of it is beginning to rub 


Five counties in southern Maryland produce roughly 40 million 


pounds of tobacco a year. Much of it is shipped to Switzerland off on Charles County farmers 
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Some of the blame for the slow 
progress made in forestry work rests 
with the landowner. In the humid 
climate of the eastern seaboard, trees 
grow readily and in some instances 
are considered a pest by landowners. 
Ifa field lies idle for a few years and 
there are any oid seed trees nearby, 
this idle lard is scon reseeded. Usu- 
ally reseeded land has the least desir- 
able species. Also fence rows become 
a problem in an area where there is 
a minimum of livestock pastured 
and only a small amount of the land 
mowed for hay each year. 

Now timber has become a valu- 
able asset and a source of consider- 
able income to landowners. We need 
to reappraise our methods of teach- 
ing better forestry methods. 

A good teacher must know his sub- 
ject. Therefore, we must educate 
ourselves thoroughly in all the serv- 





ices available to the farmer in the 
management of his forest land. We 
should also have a working knowl- 
edge of the species that are best 
suited to soil type and have a good 
idea of characteristics and rate of 
growth ot these desirable species. 
Perhaps a conference each year be- 
tween forestry and extension person- 
nel could improve this situation. 
The Charles County Extension 
Service is attempting to glamorize 
forestry work by the contest method. 
This idea is not original with us. In 
nearby Virginia and other states, 
contests have been used successfully 
in many counties. In cooperation 
with the Charles County Forestry 
Board and representatives of the De- 
partment of Forests and Parks of 
Maryland, the contest was launched 
in January, 1956. The local forestry 
board solicited the money for prizes. 


From 75 to 80% of southern Maryland’s tobacco is used in making cigarettes 








The tobacco is air-cured, and it has a pleasant aroma and free-burning qualities 








The extension service prepared the 
rules and regulations and the fores- 
try department representatives su- 
pervised the field work. 

The contest is divided into two 
classes, Senior and Junior. There are: 
a number of approved forestry prac- 
tices included in the plan. The pub- 
licity in launching and carrying on 
the program brought in approxi- 
mately filty entries. It also brought 
in a large number of requests for 
assistance in forestry from farmers 
who did not enter the contest. 

The drop out in the entries was 
high, but all concerned seemed well 
enough satisfied with the project to 
continue it in 1957. There are prob- 
ably other methods of creating inter- 
est in forestry. We should put on 
our thinking caps and whip them 
into practical application. 

Actual money value of forestry 
products is a thing that interests 
everyone and that can be easily un- 
derstood. How many of you know 
the cash value of forestry products 
produced in your county? 

I must say I was not aware of this 
until 1 was requested to say a few 
words at a forestry field day. ‘Tobac- 
co has been our cash crop in south- 
ern Maryland since colonial days. 
About eighty percent of the farm in- 
come is from the weed. We have 
been thinking of livestock, poultry 
and grain as making up the balance 
of the total farm income. However, 
that is not the case. Forestry prod- 
ucts, including lumber, pulpwood, 
veneer logs, poles and piling, bring 
in almost half a million dollars each 
year. And this figure does not in- 
clude the materials harvested and 
used on the farm. This figure ex- 
ceeds the total cash income from all 
grain and livestock, and is one-third 
more than the cash income from 





Tobacco brings in 80% of farm income 
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poultry and poultry products. This 
type of information, properly publi- 
cized, will help to make farm people 
realize what a wonderful asset they 
have in the farm woodland. 

Tobacco, of course, is the big cash 
crop grown in the five counties, in- 
cluding Charles, constituting what is 
generally called southern Maryland. 
These areas lie south of Baltimore 
and Washington and between the 
Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay. 
From 75 to 80 percent of the usual 
10 million pound production is used 
in cigarettes, both domestic and for- 
eign. The balance is used in cigar 
manufacturing. 

Ours is air-cured tobacco. Its char- 
acteristics are the aroma and free- 
burning qualities desired in cigarette 
manufacturing. Between eight and 
nine million pounds are exported 
each year. Most of the export goes 
to Switzerland—a nation that buys 
only the best grades and pays the 
highest prices. Switzerland manu- 
facturers what are usually known to 
their trade as “Maryland Cigarettes” 
which contain a high percentage of 
Maryland tobacco. To European 
countries, this tag is the trademark 
of quality. 

The principal brands of domestic 
cigarettes contain from two to three 
percent of Maryland tobacco. 

Tobacco has been a product of 
Maryland since colonial days. Then 
it was known as the “gold of the 


Hogsheads holding 800 pounds of tobac- 
co provide market for low-grade wood 
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These workers built 2,998 hogsheads 
last year for the Tobacco Growers Assn. 


Where forestry and tobacco meet. County Agent P. D. Brown (left), of Charles 


County, with his product and Assistant State Forester Pete Bond with his. 
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province.” It was used to pay deits, 
to build and support churches and 
considered as legal tender. Today 
it is the principal cash crop of the 
area. 

To grow a forty million pound 
crop requires about 50,000 acres of 
land. The crop is handled from 
planting time with improved ma- 
chinery. Planting is done with a mod- 
ern tractor transplanter and is trac- 
tor cultivated. However, no one has 
developed a successful harvesting 
machine. This must be done by hand 
labor. Preparation for marketing 
such as stripping, grading and tying 
into bundles is also hand labor. 

Most every farm in the area grows 
tobacco in acreages ranging from one 
to sixty. The crop is under acreage 
control for the years 1956 to 1959, 
inclusive. 

Maryland tobacco is different from 
other types in that it is marketed a 
year after it is grown. The majority 
of the crop is sold on auction floors, 
Sales begin in May and are conclud- 
ed in late July. About ten percent 
of the crop is sold in Baltimore at a 
warehouse owned by the state. The 
sales there are by sealed bid. 

Production and marketing of to 
bacco require a large amount of 
forest products. In curing barns of 
wood construction, the tobacco is 
hung for curing on four foot, six 
inch wooden sticks. Finally it is sent 
to the manufacturer in wooden 
casks, commonly called hogsheads, 
holding from six to nine hundred 
pounds of tobacco. 

In average years, Maryland tobacco 
brings a gross return of about twenty 
million dollars. This accounts for 
about 80% of the gross income of 
our farmers. 

Anyone who does $100 worth of 
tobacco business a year is eligible to 
belong to what we call the Maryland 
Tobacco Growers Association; and 
these members will tell you that lum- 
ber for hogsheads (in which we pack 
our tobacco for shipment) is an im- 
portant item. As the foresters state, 
sale of low-grade hardwoods is one 
of the problems in Maryland fores- 
try; and hardwoods for these hogs 
heads, each containing around 800 
pounds of tobacco, provide a link 
between the tobacco farmer and the 
grower. 

While it is true that forestry has 
been slow in catching on with many 
farmers, I believe there is consider- 
able hope for the future. Using 
sound teaching methods, we must 
show our farmers that his woodlot 
can be a good cash crop providing 
we can supply the markets. But the 
teaching approach is all important. 
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Provision for adequate water supplies and flood control measures are two 
of the essential elements in the formulation of a sound watershed project 


Lets CONCENTRATE on 
the Watershed Front 


By BERNARD FRANK 


Photos courtesy of the author 


Watershed development requires a multilateral approach 


in order to realize the full potential of a river basin 


as well as to meet the needs of an expanding population 
OCTOBER, 1956 


HE flood of July 21, 1956, on 
Rock Creek and other Mary- 


land streams has made 
farmers and suburbanites acutely 
conscious of a situation that has been 
festering for many years throughout 
the Potomac River Basin. The 
troubles of the basin have repeatedly 
attracted national attention. In 1950 
the President’s Water Resources 
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Policy Commission cited this area 
in its report, Ten Rivers in Amer- 
ica’s Future, as the only major water- 
shed whose potentials for improve- 
ment remain largely unrealized. 
More recently, it has received lively 
attention by Congress in connection 
with proposed legislation to clean 
up the Potomac’s polluted discharges. 

Despite its neglect, the Potomac is 
far from unutilized. It supplies 2.5 
million people with potable water. 
Its valleys and uplands yield agri- 
cultural, forestry, mineral and indus- 
trial products and a diversity of 
attractive recreational opportunities. 
And the demands for all these serv- 





in suburban developments. 


ices are destined to rise even faster 
than before. For example, suburban 
Maryland today obtains its water 
from the Patuxent River. But its 
rapid population growth—65_per- 
cent between 1950 and 1955 alone 
—will soon find this river inade- 
quate, forcing people to turn to the 
Potomac. This shift will occur at 
a time when demands by the Capital 
City itself, by suburban Virginia, 
and by irrigation farmers will be 
considerably higher than at present. 

Water supply is only one facet of 
the Potomac River Basin’s potentials. 
The river and many of its tributaries 
swell to flocd levels at quite frequent 
intervals. Past floods like those of 
1889, 1936, 1949 (on the south 
branch), 1942, and 1956, among 
many, many others, have taken lives 
and damaged property, disrupted 
traffic on local, state and federal 
highways and on railroads, and 
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washed millions of tons of filthy 
silt downstream. It took only five 
days of rain during April, 1937 to 
carry 2,210,000 tons of silt past Wash- 
ington. 

The Potomac’s ailments were re- 
viewed at a meeting of the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River 
3asin (ICPRB) in January, 1955 
by Mr. William S. Swingler, Assist- 
ant Chief of the U. S. Forest Service, 
and a member of that Commission’s 
Advisory Land Committee. Speak- 
ing of the Metropolitan region, in- 


cluding Maryland’s Montgomery 
County, Swingler reported that 
urban, suburban, and _ industrial 


Many of the disastrous floods in the Potomac River Basin are the result of land-denuding practices 
Erosion ensues, silts the tributaries and causes their erratic behavior 


developments constitute only 5 per- 
cent of the basin area but represent 
a serious and largely neglected 
watershed problem. 

Illustrative of the dire need for 
corrective measures is the Rock 
Creek Watershed, a tiny but symp- 
tomatic Potomac River tributary. 
This drainage occupies only 76 
square miles out of the Potomac’s 
14,500 square miles, yet close to 300,- 
000 people live within it. About 
80,00) are Montgomery County sub- 
urbanites, and the number is rising 
fast. Largely agricultural only 25 
years ago, the county’s portion boasts 
hardly 1,000 farm people on some 
150 farms, and their number is 
shrinking fast. 

The trend around Washington, 
D. C., is by no means unique. It is 
typical of what is occurring in the 
162 metropolitan areas which con- 
tain over half the nation’s inhabi- 





tants. As on Rock Creek, waterslied 
considerations are virtually being 
disregarded by most of the state 
and local authorities charged with 
planning and land development reg. 
ulations. 

Suburban expansion is threaten- 
ing the stability not only of Rock 
Creek and other Potomac River trib- 
utaries, but of the Patuxent River 
as well. Two large water supply 
reservoirs have already been built 
on this stream. So far, silt inflow 
into the older Triadelphia Reservoir 
has been low primarily because the 
contributing area is still largely in 
farms and woods, and because the 


Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission has helped finance the 
application of conservation measures 
on clean-tilled fields and _ public 
roads, the chief sources of sediment 
in that largely agricultural water- 
shed. Now much of this good work 
may be undone as the suburban 
tide smashes northward into the 
Patuxent’s uplands. Greatly  in- 
creased silt rates are inevitable un- 
less effective restrictions on current 
real-estate development practices are 
worked out and applied well in ad- 
vance. The rapid sedimentation of 
Alexandria, Virginia’s now aban- 
doned Barcroft water supply res 
ervoir and of the equally defunct 
Burnt Mills storage reservoir in 
Montgomery County give plain 
warning of how swiftly expensive 
water facilities can lose their utility. 
There is little reason to delay any 
longer in forestalling even more 
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serious water troubles than have hit 
us already. Fortunately, enough 
farm and urban people are being 
aroused to warrant some optimism 
that action will not come too late. 

A case in point is the current 
effort to develop and initiate a uni- 
fied program over the entire Rock 
Creek Watershed. The background 
of this effort has already been de- 
scribed in the August, 1954 issue 
of American Forests (‘Our Capital’s 
Rock Creek Mess”). Since then a 

rmanent watershed association has 

n formed following favorable 
public reaction to a report by a 
Steering Committee on the problems 
and the outline of a program to 
alleviate them. Our President is 
Col. Lathrop E. Smith, farmer and 
dedicated conservationist and a mem- 
ber of the Montgomery Soil Conser- 
vation District Board, Forestry 
Board, and Board of Education. Col. 
Smith is steeped in the philosophy, 
principles and practices of conserva- 
tion. He has the confidence and high 
regard of his associates and of citi- 
zens’ groups who seek sane land and 
water planning and a more whole- 
some living environment. The value 
of such leadership, especially during 
the critical formative stages of a 
watershed movement, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The loss of life and property from 
the Rock Creek flood of July 21, 
1956—the worst in 67 years—and 
the publicity by the association and 
by the urban and rural press, radio 
and TV that followed this unfortu- 
nate occurrence have provoked a 
lively response from the press and 
from farm and urban _ residents. 
Previously, most of the people were 
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Another problem in watershed development is cleaning up pollution, silt 
and storm runoff at their sources on the lesser tributaries and hillsides 


indifferent or apathetic to the idea 
of doing something to halt the rapid 
degeneration of the creek and its 
park. Few were aware of the direct 
cause and effect relation between 
anarchic real-estate, land-denuding 
practices and the increasingly erratic, 
fouled-up behavior of the creek and 
its many tributaries. 

Power to apply for federal aid in 
flood control lies with the Mont- 
gomery Soil Conservation District. 
Ordinarily, a district would be ex- 
pected to confine itself entirely to 
agricultural matters—a_ tendency 
which, according to Dr. E. A. Norton 
of the U. S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, is common among the super- 
visors of most districts. ‘Yet the 
problems of these (suburban) areas 
are a growing challenge to them and 
to all conservationists.” Norton (in 
his article “Vanishing Crop Land” 
in the July, 1956 issue of the Journal 
of Soil and Water Conservation) 
observes that, “Suburban . . . devel- 
opments do not spread out from 
urban centers uniformly. One-half 
to two-thirds of the land generally 
remains unoccupied, and it soon 
becomes impracticable to farm it. 

Such a change in land owner- 
ship does not solve the conservation 
problems, but places the land in a 
position so that it is difficult to get 
anything done on it. Some of our 
most pressing flood, drainage, and 
erosion problems occur in these areas 
of rapidly expanding suburban de- 
velopments.” As one discerning sub- 
urban resident puts it, the debacle 
is hastened by the leap-frog tactics 
of unscrupulous speculators who 
force unwilling farmers to sell by 
straddling their farms with purchases 





Rapidly expanding suburbs are creating 
flood, drainage, and erosion problems 


of adjacent tracts. When the sudden 
tax increases that follow such specu- 
lative purchases force the owners of 
undeveloped farm land to sell out, 
they often find to their regret that 
the fancy prices paid for the initial 
farms in their localities are no 
longer available. Such squeeze 
(Turn to page 74) 


Tours of watershed will help acquaint 
the public with the various problems 


































Mulching is a wide-spread practice to 
prevent erosion and excessive runoff 
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MARYLAND'S 
NETH 
COLUMN 


By A. R. BOND 








ONEYSUCKLE is a 5th col- 
Him in many woodlands. It 
steals in with little or no fan- 
fare and ties up the productivity of 
many acres of forest land. The 
“strings” are long ones and _ they 
keep growing. Worse yet, they de- 
velop roots along the ground and 
develop new plants as they continue 
their march in the woodlands. In 
1955, Maryland foresters working in 
the upper Coastal Plain and Pied- 
mont area found honeysuckle on 900 
out of 11,000 acres. This represents 
8% of the forest land in that area. 
The Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station estimates there are 314 mil 
lion acres of woodland invaded to 
one degree or another by honey- 
suckle. 
The honeysuckle problem was first 
given serious attention about 8 or 10 





A major threat to Maryland forests is a deceptively years ago in Maryland, when for- 
esters, working in tulip poplar, noted 

beautiful flowering vine. It spreads in all directions, the thick mat of honeysuckle on the 
forest floor and how it prevented 

climbing trees and growing over itself forming thick natural regeneration. Since then con- 
siderable talk has been exchanged 


mats on the forest floor, preventing natural regeneration among foresters in the Piedmont and 
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upper Coastal Plain areas of Mary- 
land. 


The bottomland hardwood sites 
support the best forest types in the 
Middle Atlantic States. Such species 
as tulip poplar, red gum, red and 
white oak, ash and walnut are the 
principal desirable timber trees on 
these sites. In Maryland these species 
are much in demand and therefore 
favored in forest management prac- 
tices. The poplar and red gum bot- 
toms occupy 239,000 acres, or 9% of 
Maryland’s forested area. Much of 
this productive acreage is threatened 
with honeysuckle. We have reason 
to be concerned. 

Honeysuckle is a vine that grows 
on the better sites where soil and 
moisture are good. Several species of 
plants are referred to as honeysuckle, 
including some used by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. The honeysuckle 
creating our forest problem is also 
called Japanese honeysuckle (Loni- 
cera japonica), having been intro- 
duced from Asia. It reproduces it- 
self by seed and by the extension of 
the vines themselves. The seed is no 
doubt carried by birds and water. 
Perhaps a more vicious method of 
spreading is by “stolons” or “‘strings” 
extending from the parent plant. 
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The “strings” then root at irregular 
intervals and become established 
away from the parent plant. The 
“new” plant sends out new strings, 
thus spreading the vine. Many folks 
have planted the vine to cover 
eroded areas and for wildlife cover 
and food. Like any plant out of con- 
trol, it spreads in all directions and 
does damage where good was in- 
tended. Maryland foresters report it 
in forests under partial to full shade 
in depths from a few inches to sev- 
eral feet. In these thick layers walk- 
ing is difficult, young tree growth is 
strangled and seed prevented from 
germinating or growing. 

One 4-acre tract of woods near 
Havre de Grace, Maryland, was ex- 
amined in 1950 by a department 
forester. He noted that honeysuckle 
was found around the edges of the 
stand. In June, 1955, following cut- 
ting, the area was covered with 
honeysuckle. Stump and slash left 
from the cutting were covered with 
the vine. The future of this stand is 
dark. There are “too many 
strings attached.” (Incidentally, this 
is good wildlife cover.) Thus, we are 
faced not only by the persistent 
spread of the vine, but the climbing 
of trees and “growing over itself”’— 
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There appears to be no cheap method of controlling the vine as a forestry practice. 





forming thick layers and mats. 

The vine is a problem also in 
areas outside of existing forest stands. 
Old fields of medium to good fertil- 
ity that are seeding into trees, or be- 
ing planted to trees—are subject to 
competition from the vine. Here the 
competition is generally worse be- 
cause the vine has full access to sun- 
light where it grows best. It has a 
better chance to climb, cover or 
bend over young tree growth, before 
it gets started properly. We can say, 
therefore, that damage to forest land 
productivity is both present and fu- 
ture. Present damage is to old fields 
seeding in or being planted and fu- 
ture damage when present stands are 
cut but not allowed to reproduce 
themselves. No matter how good 
forestry is practiced above ground, 
all efforts are to no avail as long as 
honeysuckle remains on the ground. 

Foresters in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and the Carolinas 
have recognized the problem. The 
Hitchiti Research Center of the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion at Asheville is studying the 
problem. 

There appears to be no cheap, 
practical sure method of controlling 

(Turn to page 88) 





All methods of 


burning, spraying with poison and goating bring only temporary control. The “strings” must be pulled out 
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We are halting forest fires with paper. 
Thousands of fires. And many of them are 

stopped before they get started. Paper 

plays a major role in a campaign on many 

fronts which has dramatically curbed destruction in 
America’s 625,000,000 acres of woodland resources. 
Engagingly in thought, paper, a forest offspring, 
has done and is doing a tremendous job of protecting 
its own. It is doing just that, with the help of the 
printed word. Millions of acres have been saved 


through purposeful communications, such as appeals 


to the public, transfer of information, dissemination 
of news. Statistics, and these on paper too, reveal 
spectacular progress. 

Statistics, sneer some of the cynics, are figures 
that have taken a course in selling. But if all the 
statistics keep telling the same story, it’s folly to 
quarrel with them. Of course, the war isn’t over yet 
to save the forests for the present generation and 
for the future, with its growing needs, wider uses for 
timber. Particularly damaging fires hit the South and 
California last year. In 1954, there were 176,891 
forest fires reported. No, the war isn’t over! But 
some crucial battles have been won, enough and 
handily enough to assure us that further triumphs 
are within reach. 


Success feeds on encouragement. And there is alet 
to be encouraged about. The number of fires in 1954, 
the most recent year for which complete figure 
are available, may be the promise of a decline. For 
the average over the last 5 years was 181,740. And 
while fires of 1954 burned out 8,832,973 acres, take 
a look at the devastation of 1950, when 23,500,000 ; 
acres were wiped out. The gains, though the problem q 
is still large, are dramatic, and a woodlands-mindel | 
America is watching with appreciation. 

Advances are impressive in other areas, too. ln 
1911, there were only 61,000,000 acres of State ani 
privately owned forest lands under organized pro 
tection. But by 1950 that figure had leaped tv 
360,000,000. Of such forest lands needing protec 
tion, 85% are receiving it. More than 200,000,00) g 
acres of National forests were also under protectiot 
in 1950. Fires get less of a start on protected lands 
are put out faster, do less damage. 

Reforestation has been adopted as a_ policy bj 
timber owners and operators. Increasingly, trees att 
considered a crop, as much as wheat or corn is, tole 
planned, planted, cultivated and harvested. Sine 
the war, planting has accelerated rapidly. That * 
partly due to the introduction of mechanical tet 
planters. Planting is proceeding at the rate of almos! 
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500,000 acres a year. Selective cutting is increas- 


ingly practiced. 

The Mead Corporation and its affiliates maintain 
a technically trained force of 85 foresters to con- 
serve the 1,120,000 acres of productive timberland 
they own or control. They are engaged in all phases 
of wood and forest research, are seeking, for ex- 
ample, to develop through scientific methods and 
forest genetics strains of trees which will produce 
more and better fibres for making paper. 

More than 10,000,000 seedlings were planted in 
a single year on company-owned property, raising 
the total tormore than 25,000,000 in recent years. 
Also, almost 17,000,000 have been distributed by 
Mead to farmers and other landowners. 

A fire-protection network, including seven FM 
base radio stations and 106 mobile radio sets in 
patrol trucks, jeeps and foresters’ cars, can put a 
Mead crew right at the scene of a blaze in an average 


of a mere 15 minutes. Only one-half of 1% of 


Mead timberlands was burned over in 1954 and 
damage to acres burned was held to a minimum. 
Large forest fires in Mead timberlands are prac- 
tically a thing of the past. 

Throughout the forest vastness of America there 
are new methods of fire fighting. Hose is laid by 





helicopter. Larger craft deliver men and pumps to 
rugged terrain and stand by to provide water. Fire- 
fighting chemicals are discharged from the air. 
Smoke jumpers parachute to the scene. 

In yet another area, that of the public, striking 
gains have been registered. It is second nature now 
to millions of Americans to stamp out cigarettes 
and douse campfires carefully. Each convert is an 
educator of others. Preventing fire is now the 
popular thing to do. This is toward a great victory. 

But the battle is far from over. Campers, for in- 
stance, started 4875 forest fires in 1954 on lands 
under organized protection. Still, they started 5140 
on such lands in 1953, and 5667 in 1952. The reduc- 
tions were achieved in spite of a 22% increase 
since 1952 in the use of the woods for recreation. 

**Even though only a little less than two-thirds of 
our original forest land remains, Government ex- 
perts claim that, if properly used, it will be plenty 
eventually to furnish again all the forest wealth 
required by a growing and prosperous nation,” 
states the U.S. Forest Service. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION - Manufacturers of Paper, Board, Pulp. 
Mills at Chillicothe, Ohio; Escanaba, Mich.; Kingsport, Tenn.; 
Leominster, Mass.; Brunswick, Ga.; Harriman, Tenn.; Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
Lynchburg, Va.; Macon, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn.; Rome, Ga.; Sylva, N.C. 









HROUGH the ages nations 
have prospered or fallen ac- 
cording to the extent of their 
Those with plenty pros- 
pered while their “have not” neigh- 
bors schemed, connived, conspired, 
waged war at opportune moments, 
conquered, glutted themselves, and 


resources. 


in turn succumbed to others. Such 
is the history of the Middle East, 
where the famed Cedars of Lebanon 
are now but a scrawny woodlot.... 
where today another dictator sabre 
rattles along the Nile. Why? His 
people are hungry, as were those be- 
fore them. 

The same pressures, though dis- 
guised, are discernible in our own 
country. Exploding populations in 
some states create a clamor for more 
land. Loggers say the national parks 
must be opened to timber cutting. 
Others wish to carve up the national 
forests. Here, too, are hungry peo- 
ple. 

Fortunately, we can do something 
without sabre rattling. Our forests, 
though only partially productive, 
nevertheless, contain a good nucleus 
of growing stock. We could double 
or triple the yield of wood fibre by 
fully stocking each acre with the 
best trees for that particular soil. 


Fire requires more research on two fronts. They are: 1) As 


And having stocked the land, protect 
it from insects, disease and fire—par- 
ticularly fire—that is our special con- 
sideration today. 

First, let us examine the known 
fire record of a half-million-acre seg- 
ment of the South, an area about 
two-thirds forested and sprinkled 
liberally with small farms. 

Seventeen years ago a psychologist, 
Dr. John P. Shea, studied the “hu- 
man” side of forest fires in this sam- 
ple area. He concluded that fire 
occurrence in that locality was clear- 
ly related to the economic status, cus- 
toms, habits, social needs and recrea- 
tional desires of the local people. He 
found that: 

(1) Rural residents of that day 
were dependent largely upon the 
meagre yield of worn-out farms. Eco- 
nomically, many existed at a subsis- 
tence level. 

(2) Woods-burning was a deeply 
ingrained custom. 

(3) Also, woods-burning was ex- 
citing because there were few other 
recreational or social activities. 

Dr. Shea commented, “Propaganda 
and prohibitions against deep-seated 
beliefs are about as effective as a 
popgun against an elephant.” 


started by Dr. Shea, find out why people set forest fires and 


effect a cure; 2) Step up intensive research on how to con- 
trol fires after they start by proper use of men and equipment 
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He recommended removal of the 
urge to burn by providing for the 
economic, social, recreational, and 
emotional needs of the people. Sat- 
isfaction of these basic needs would 
secure cooperation which in turn 
would aid educational efforts in fire 
prevention. 

Dr. Shea interpreted prewar prob- 
lems as he found them, little realiz- 
ing the tremendous changes to re- 
sult from World War II, plus a dec- 
ade of industrial prosperity. Again 
let us see what has happened. 

Young men traveled the world in 
the Armed Services, many later get- 
ting an education under the GI Bill. 
Older men moved to industrial cities 
—some stayed there with their fami- 
lies. After the war, little towns as 
well as big ones grew. So did the 
sapling pines. Pulpmills began to 
compete for wood. People had 
money in their pockets, TV sets and 
radios in their homes. The children 
learned about conservation in the 
schools, and the urge to burn de- 
clined —in some people. These 
changes plus a decade and a half of 
steady fire prevention effort have 
reduced fire occurrence in our sam- 
ple area from an average of 250 an- 
nually, in Dr. Shea’s time, to 98 last 
year. A fine trend, isn’t it? But 
mark this: Ninety-eight fires annual- 
ly mean one new fire every fourth 
day—one yesterday and _ probably 
another day after tomorrow. Any 
one of these fires could wipe out 
everything gained since 1939. 

Furthermore, the gains through 
law enforcement and fire prevention 
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campaigns have been entirely in re- 
duction of fires resulting from care- 
lessness. Little reduction has been 
achieved in incendiary fires, and such 
fires usually are set when and where 
they will hurt the most. 

I recall one hot August day when 
four men, armed with fire tools, saw 
a fire start and attacked it within 
minutes. On their arrival they could 
almost reach around it with out- 
stretched arms, but fate dealt them 
a stacked deck. The humidity was 
very low, the wind brisk, and the fuel 
highly inflammable. This fire whip- 
ped those four rugged woodsmen to 
a frazzle, leaving them exhausted on 
the ground while it raced on to 
devastate 10,000 acres. 

How can man control such fires? 
The best way, of course, would be 
to keep them from starting; but some 
fires may always occur by accidental 
means, natural causes, or just plain 
human cussedness. We see then that 
there must be a double-barrelled ap- 
proach—PREVENTION to reduce 
frequency of occurrence and CON- 
TROL of those that cannot be pre- 
vented. Both phases would benefit 
from a balanced, coordinated, in- 
tensive program of basic and applied 
research. 

Veteran fire fighters who have con- 
centrated on known prevention tech- 
niques as well as fire control in 
selected localities report: 

Missouri—‘The population of ru- 
ral residents has not changed much 
but their thinking and education 
has. Anyone can readily see that 
fire protection has greatly increased 
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he Fire Problem 


By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


the quantity and quality of timber 
stands. As the timber cut builds up, 
the fire occurrence goes down. Prob- 
ably our greatest problem in fire 
prevention is juvenile delinquency. 
No doubt most of our trouble with 
incendiary fires comes from teen- 
agers who set fires to see the forester 
jump, for spite, or just to see what 
will happen. We believe that re- 
search effort should be directed to- 
ward sociological and psychological 
studies so that better techniques of 
influencing rural residents may be 
developed.” 

West Virgintia—‘We have made 
overall progress in reducing the num- 
ber of fires and area burned; although 
there has been no significant im- 
provement in loss per fire in recent 
years. We are close to rock bottom 
in fire control unless helicopters or 
some other new factor enters the 
picture.” 

South Carolina—“‘We have 
reached a plateau in fire occurrence, 


and our efforts have not been suc- 
cessful in causing further substantial 
reductions. The same methods which 
brought success in the mountains 
and the piedmont have been applied 
for an equal length of time to the 
coastal plain but without equal suc- 
cess. It is time we had a new look 
at the incendiary problem and the 
methods by which we attempt to 
deal with it.” 

Louisiana—“The average size of 
fires has been cut in half the past 
ten years. This is attributed to 
better detection, radio communica- 
tion, improved fire-fighting equip- 
ment, and better trained crews. 
However, the number of fires is 
gradually on the upgrade. Last year, 
we had 10,000. Two-thirds of these 
fires are purposely set for one reason 
or another. Many of them are plain 
arson. An aroused public opinion 
is needed to insure faster and stronger 
court action on burning cases. Nor- 


mal education methods just don’t 





DR. JOHN P. SHEA 








The principles followed in fire 
prevention work today evolved from 
the research of Dr. John P. Shea, for 
several years a psychologist for the 
Forest Service, into the factors that 
give rise to man-caused fires. 


Dr. Shea first entered the Forest 
Service in 1938, to make a study of 
the social and psychological aspects 
of fire prevention. He spent a year in 
difficult fire areas in the South and 
West, where he applied the princi- 
ples and techniques of psychology to 
determine basic social and _ psycho- 
logical factors which contribute to- 
ward incendiarism, thoughtlessness, 
and carelessness with fire on the na- 
tional forests. Dr. Shea also analyzed 
the public opinions, attitudes, moti- 
vations and other traits of the vari- 
ous users of the forests. 

The results of his studies are used 
in public relations work and conser- 
vation education today. 
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reach a touchy element giving us 
our trouble—burning when the wind 
is right.” 

Kentucky — “Generally speaking, 
the educational phase of the preven- 
tion effort for the past twenty years 
has paid off. (A 53 percent reduc- 
tion in the number of fires but still 
averaging 10 per year for each 100,- 
000 acres protected.) One of the 
jobs in fire research is to develop 
methods for evaluating fire preven- 
tion programs. In addition, there is 
a need to determine more effective 
means of reducing forest fire occur- 
rence than those now being em- 
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ployed in general prevention 
programs. 

Alabama — ‘‘Research should be 
aimed at things which may improve 
the economic and social position of 
rural residents. We still have a 
number of forest residents who de- 
pend on illegal liquor making for 
a living and also some on small 
farms who barely make a living. 
(Fire occurrence has declined about 
1/3 in the past 20 years, but more 
fires are set deliberately.) ”’ 

Mississippi—‘There has been little 
variation percentage-wise in the 
causes of our fires since 1939, two 


Wheland No. 401 Air Operated Carriage 
installed at May Bros., Inc., Eunice, La. 


May Bros., Inc., Eunice, La. increased hardwood production 
over 3,500’ per day, yet decreased payroll with their new 





WHELAND No. 401 AIR OPERATED CARRIAGE 


“. . . also helped us decrease sawmill payroll 


and lumber sawing costs.” 
—dJack R. Eaton, May Bros., Inc. 


Mill owners everywhere agree: Wheland’s advanced design Sawmill 
Equipment not only cuts better lumber faster . . . it cuts labor and 
operating costs as well! Modern machinery increases profits. Insist on 
the best for your operation—electrically driven, air operated equip- 
ment by Wheland. Savings it makes will cover the cost. 





Bulletin on Request 


THE WHELAND COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE — PHONE 5-3181 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE SAWMILLS AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY 
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out of three are of incendiary origin. 
Much of our incendiary fire prob- 
lem centers around the younger in- 
dividuals, but we learned long ago 
that a mere handful of individuals 
cause most of the fires.” 

Arkansas—‘We believe our pri- 
mary research needs are answers to 
the question of how to increase our 
effectiveness in selling the people on 
the merits of supporting fire preven- 
tion How to faster create a public 
appreciation of the forest and _ its 
contribution to the local economy. 
The vast majority of forest residents 
believe in fire prevention but not 
to the extent that they will condemn 
a fire bug, report him to the proper 
official and testify against him in 
court.” 

Florida—‘The public needs to be 
informed and aroused. One-third of 
the state still lacks fire protection. 
Last year 3.7 million acres were 
blackened. The citizens, currently 
enjoying an industrial boom, must 
learn that Florida’s 22 million acres 
of forest land will play a major role 
in the future economy of the state. 
Furthermore, the ravages of past 
fires have reduced these forests to 
one-third of their productive capac- 
ity.” 

These first-hand observations and 
others indicate a need to reactivate 
Dr. Shea’s initial inquiry into the 
social behavior and attitudes of 
people who use the woods. We must 
study human behavior with respect 
to fire. We must create an active 
desire, not just a passing interest, 
but an ACTIVE DESIRE in every 
mind to prevent fire. For an ex- 
ample of the possibilities, just look 
at the advertising profession. Those 
masters of persuasion can read an 
advertisement in their specialty and 
forecast with uncanny accuracy how 
many gross of the product will be 
sold. Why can’t we know as much 
about the habits and thought pat- 
terns of the people who carelessly 
and sometimes deliberately set fire? 
Then such knowledge could be 
applied in a way that would achieve 
the desired result, i.e., a substantial 
decrease in man-caused fires. 


Then there is the other side of 
the picture—control of the fires that 
do start. In the vast forested moun- 
tains of the West, a single dry light- 
ning storm may start over 400 fires 
in a few hours. In these rugged 
mountains, the threat of great con- 
flagrations is every present; and the 
thousands of smaller lightning and 
man-caused fires continue to take 
their toll. What are the possibilities 
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CONTROLLED TRACTION 


Product of ALL-WHEEL DRIVE and ALL-WHEEL STEER 


Swings That Rear End Moves More Material 





Swings it far to the left, or far to the right, while 
the grader moves straight ahead. This is a move- 
ment that means a lot on many jobs—for cleaning 
a wet ditch, for instance. Whenever a ditch is too 
soft to provide traction, the rear end can be swung 
up on the shoulder where there is good footing. 


When an ordinary grader has little material to push, 
it moves ahead in a straight line. BUT, when a heavy 
windrow is tackled, side thrust causes the dead front 
end to become unmanageable and slip sideways. On 
Austin-Western Power Graders, All-Wheel Drive 
and All-Wheel Steer team up with the blade. . 





Swinging the rear end also improves side stability, 
by increasing the tread from the usual 8 feet to 13 
feet. As a result, the blade runs much more smoothly 
— desirable on all forms of “fine grading”—like this 
one, of constructing a soil-cement runway. 


... so that the rear drivers push behind the toe of 
the blade—the front drivers pull ahead of the heel 


of the blade . . . and the grader moves straight 
ahead —under perfect control—handling a tremen- 
dous windrow with no side slip. 


Only Austin-Western Has It! 


. and only Austin-Western Power Graders 
give you the extreme MOBILITY and earth mov- 
ing ability of All-Wheel Drive . . . the extraor- 


and wheel movements by full hydraulic control. 
Four BIG M features that team up in every model 
to do more work, on more different jobs, and 


dinary MANEUVERABILITY of All-Wheel Steer 
... the unusual versatility of blade MANIPULA- 
TION, and the easy MANAGEMENT of all blade 


in more different places. Austin-Western Works, 
Construction Equipment Division, Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation, Aurora, Illinois. 





; AUSTIN-WESTERN WORKS 


BALDOWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 
Construction Equipment Division 
OTHER DIVISIONS: Eddystone «+ Lima « 
Electronics & Instrumentation « Hamilton « 
Loewy-Hydropress + Standard Steel Works 

« Madsen « Pelton 


Power Graders - Motor Sweepers - Road Rollers - Hydraulic Cranes 
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of lightning fire reduction through 
cloud seeding? What is the best 
way to rob fires of the fuel on which 
they feed? How can faster, more 
powerful systems of fire suppression 
be developed? 

Fire control is imperative, not 
only as a conservation measure but 
as a defense measure. In the last 
war the Japanese tried unsuccess- 
fully, with the aid of balloons, to 
burn our western forests. Tne next 
enemy may use incendiary bombs 
with devastating effect. We need 
better means of fighting “mass” fire 
and a better understanding of con- 
ditions which cause little fires to 
“blow up” into major conflagrations. 


These problems are nationwide and 
difficult to solve piecemeal. A con- 
certed attack by industrial, educa- 
tional and public institutions, co- 
ordinated by a central agency, is in 
order. 

Each year fires burn about 10 
million acres and cost more than 
$70 million to control. Last year 
less than $300,000 were spent in 
searching for more effective preven- 
tion and more efficient control. That 
means $7 per acre to fight fire but 
only 3¢ per acre to find out how 
to do it easier, cheaper and quicker. 

In a way it reminds me of a stand- 
ard test at some mental institutions. 
The new patient is given a large 





Change blades 
in 30 seconds 
... Sharpen 

in 5 minutes 


Right 
on the job! 


only possible 


with the new, improved « 





OWE aren ow 





“WRIGHT °o"rk SAW 


There is only ONE WRIGHT SAW. 





EFFICIENCY-PLUS—The Wright Power Saw has been completely redesigned 


with the individual pulp-wood cutter in mind. 


hanges blades as 


easily as your razor, sharpen ’em in 5 minutes—on the job! Every- 
thing about this great new tool makes for less work, greater produc- 
tion, at lowest possible maintenance cost. Works on “handsaw” 
principle with reciprocating straight-blade. Fewest possible moving 
parts mean long, trouble-free operation. 

SAFETY-PLUS—You can’t buy a safer power saw at any price. Won’t grab or 
kick. Practically vibrationless, lightweight... reduces operator fatigue 
—a major cause of accidents. No chain to “throw”—only the cutting 


area of blade exposed. 


VERSATILITY-PLUS—F ells, limbs, bucks, underbucks, even strips bark. Does 
everything a hand-saw, ordinary power saw and axe can do—faster 


and better. 


WRIGHT POWER SAW AND TOOL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF THOMAS INDUSTRIES INC. 
Executive Offices: 410 S. Third St., Lovisville 2, Ky. 
Plants at Sheboygan and Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; Hopkinsville, Ky. ; 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
NOW ONLY 


$1795° 


retail, complete 





WRIGHT POWER SAW AND TOOL CORP. Dept. No. 36-) 

410 S. Third St., Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Please send complete information and prices on the 
Wright Saw and where | can buy it in my area. 











with blade, 

f.o.b. factory, eaten 
Sheboygan, Wis. COMPANY. 
Price applies ADDRESS. 

in U.S.A. only. cry 


ZONE STATE. 











mop and placed in a room of run- 
ning water. If he turns off the tap, 
there is some hope for him. 

Exactly what is needed? 

There should be major labora- 
tories in the critical fire regions, the 
Pacific Coast, the Rocky Mountains, 
the South and the Southeast, with 
supplemental facilities in the North- 
east, Central and Lake States. These 
should be the focal points for co- 
ordinated efforts by private, educa- 
tional, state and federal organiza- 
tions. Cooperative efforts by 
educational and public agencies are 
especially important because spe- 
cialists must be trained in new 
concepts. A course in imaginative 
thinking would be a great aid; and 
certainly there should be experts in 
meteorology, physics, mechanical de- 
sign, logistics, psychology, sociology 
and related sciences. Today there 
are only about 35 people engaged 
in fire research in the entire nation. 
Is this reasonable when as many as 
2000 may be fighting a single fire? 

Last year the Association of State 
Foresters recommended that the 
$225,000 budget of the U. S. Forest 
Service, which does about 80 per 
cent of all fire research, be increased 
by $500,000. Only a fraction of the 
recommended sum _ was_ provided, 
probably because the public was not 
completely aware of the job to be 
done. However, fire is the direct 
and primary concern of every state 
forester; and they know what is 
needed. The $500,000 they asked for 
should be provided immediately, 
and the appropriation increased as 
rapidly as it can be utilized until a 
“break through” is effected in pre- 
vention and control of forest fires. 

After all “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” and it is 
high time we made some savings in 
the $70,000,000 annual bill for con- 
trol and the accompanying $100,- 
000,000 toll of dainage. The total 
bill is a charge of one dollar each 
to every man, woman and child in 
the United States, but only two cents 
apiece for fire research, the cost of 
mailing a Second Class post card. 
Let’s start now to put first things 
first. Make your research forces First 
Class. Better yet, send them forth 
via Air Mail. 

Remember, the resources of this 
nation are your legacy to future 
generations. Shall we continue to 
destroy them, or shall we conserve, 
utilize and improve them so that 
our children and our children’s 
children may never be hungry? 


The future is in your hands. 
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ECONOMIC BENEFITS extending 


(VER HALF A CENTURY 
to SUUTHERN MARYLANT! 


LOBLOLLY PINE PLANTED-192I 


TODAY THEY ARE A VIGOROUS. VALUABLE CROP OF 
TIMBER A THINNING IM 1956 YIELDED 7 UNITS/ ACRE OF 
PULPWOOD AND PROVIDED ADDITIONAL GROWING ROOM 
FOR THE MORE DESIRABLE TREES. 26 UNITS /ACRE OF 
PULPWOOD IM THE BETTER TREES REMAIN FOR JNCREASED 


Won AND fet the gree F pee 
© anaged growing 
er pr Efe PULP d forest cope. 


é 
O BOK 26. LA PLATA MD 
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A portion of a 30 year old loblolly pine plantation planted on the Company's Brawner Tract near Indian 
Head, Maryland. Once idle land has grown an average of one unit (160 cubic feet) per acre per year. 





—A READY MARKET FOR PULPWOOD— 
in Southern Maryland has been provided by The Glatfelter Pulp 
Wood Company for over fifty years— 

Thus furnishing year around employment to many regular pulp- 
wood producers — and — 





A valuable cash woodland crop for farmers. 


—WISE WOODLAND MANAGEMENT— 

to provide more timber and better quality timber is constantly en- 
couraged through demonstrations, loan of tree planting equipment, 
participation in contests and by examples on Company woodlands. 


Company foresters are available on request for technical forestry 
assistance to individual woodland owners. 


TREE FARMING DOES PAY! 


Tae GLATEELTER FPuLe Woon Company 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Home Office & Mills: Spring Grove, Pennsylvania 
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BARTLETT TREE TRIMMING TOOLS 


For 45 years Bartlett Mfg. Co. has been specializing in the design and manu- 
facture of a complete line of forestry equipment. Our tools are designed for 
efficient, correct surgery and are in use on many of the largest estates in the 
United States and Canada, and are extensively used by more than 400 utilities. 
Let us send you Catalog No. 36 illustrating the complete line. 

‘> 1% 










No. 414 
MEYLAN SAW 
Especially designed 
for pruning conifer- 
ous plantations. En- 
ables man of average 
height to prune 914 
feet from ground with 






No. 44 Pole Saw has 
16” peg tooth blade 
with 7 teeth per inch. 
Saw can be adjusted 
to suit operator’s up to 25% savings. 
position. Blade ground Heavy tool steel blade 
to provide clearance in 16” and 18” 
and prevent binding. lengths. Handle 36” 














Furnished in 4’, 6’, long. 
8’, 10’, 12’, 14 and a aig vith 16” WE COMBINATION PRUNER 
16’ pole lengths. : - AND POLE SAW 
blade $12.00 Two complete pon peep gd trim- 
i i - a mer (14%4” capacity) and fast cutting 
Price $11.35 to M-414 with 18 pole saw, each 1414 feet long. Pruner 
$15.00 blade _____ $12.50 and saw have 30” head sections. Octa- 


gon pole fits both heads. Intermediate 
and bottom sections furnished in 4’, 
6’ and 8’ lengths. Packaged individually 
for jobbers stock. 

Price complete with two 6 feet sec- 
tions, 


Delivered in U.S.A. Delivered in U.S.A. 


Delivered in U.S.A. 
BARTLETT TREE COMPOUND 


Universally used for treating pruning wounds and for destroy- 
ing and preventing growth of wood-destroying fungi. Made 
with pure Egyptian black asphalt base. Easily applied with 
ordinary paint brush. 





Y Pt. Can a f 
1 Pt. Can - ‘ 

eee rere Teer: 2.35 
+ on Coe .......... 5.50 


Also available in 5, 30 and 50 gal. drums. 
Delivered in U.S.A. 








NO. 27 TREE EXPERT’S SAW 
Used by particular surgeons, saw has 26” blade 
with special teeth, 6 points per inch, beveled 
forward, 142” at point. Extra large grip. Also 
furnished with rubber handle. 

No. 27-W TLS Aare 3:33 

No. 27-R With Rubber Handle ___$9.25 
Delivered in U.S.A. 


SPECIAL UTILITY SAW 


No. 114-B has fast-cutting 26” saw with horn 
at top of handle. Available with or without 
“On and Off’ belt snap. 


No. 114-B without snap 
No. 114-B with snap 
Delivered in U.S.A. 


NO. 50 SAFETY 
BACK POLE SAW 
Provides greatest de- 
gree of safety possible 
in line clearing. Narrow 
back point for work in 
close crotches. Blade 
adjustable to three posi- 
tions. Has 36” blade 
with 5 points per inch. 
Cutting capacity to 5 





NO. 777 LOPPING SHEAR 
Shear designed for right hand operation. Positive draw cut- 
Straight thrust at branch. Blade and hook of hardened 
drop forged crucible steel. Overall length 3114”. 


With plain ferrules —.... 7.50 
With strap ferrules _......________. $7.80 
Delivered in U.S.A. 





No. 999 
t inches. 
5-ft. T Secti d 
cee 3855 NO. 999 HAND PRUNER 


Nine inch professional hand pruner of drop forged tool 

steel with crucible tool steel blade and hardened hook. 

Unsurpassed for small trimming. Locks in os position. 
Price 


Delivered in U.S.A. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3003 E. GRAND BLYD. DEPT. 19 DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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Forests and Parks In th 
Old Line State 


(From page 26) 


ments, shifts and mergers and put 
under a Board of Natural Resources 
by the 1941 act. This united all 
departments around a common coun- 
cil table to formulate an integrated 
conservation policy for the state; 
yet it left each department with ad- 
ministrative independence under a 
head chosen by Civil Service. 

Thus on September 1, 1941, for- 
estry in Maryland again was given 
independent status, this time under 
the name of Department of State 
Forests and Parks. It is operating 
under that status today, except that 
it was renamed the Department of 
Forests and Parks by the legislative 
act in 1951, in a revision of the for- 
estry code to cover acquisition, de- 
velopment and use of state recrea- 
tion areas. 

State Forester Besley had only a 
few months left to round out his 36 
years of accomplishments, when in 
February, 1942, he reached his sev- 
entieth birthday and automatically 
was retired. But he has not retired 
from forestry. In the intervening 
years he has bought 6,000 acres of 
cutover land on the Eastern Shore, 
where he is demonstrating the kind 
cf scientific forest management he 
had preached so long. 


Joseph F. Kaylor became state 
forester in June, 1942. Later given 
the title of Director of the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Parks, he has 
shown the same pioneering spirit 
that has characterized Maryland for- 
estry. 

In less than a year, he gave Mary- 
land the first comprehensive public 
regulation of forest practices on pri- 
vate lands east of the Mississippi 
River—the Forest Conservancy Dis- 
trict Act of 1943. With equal energy 
in meeting public needs, he has in- 
stigated a far-reaching program to 
increase and develop recreational 
facilities in state forests and parks. 
Unfortunately, Maryland is far be- 
hind most states in providing pub- 
lic recreational opportunities for her 
citizens. “It’s a question now of 
running fast to catch up,” Kaylor 
explains. 

Kaylor’s training and background 
are extensive and include studies of 
forest conditions and influences, as 
well as forest management methods, 
in both this country and in Europe. 
He was a delegate to the first World 
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From harness to shut-off nozzle, the Dragon 
Fire Pump is designed from-the firefighter’s 
point of view ...has everything he wants in a 
back-pack pump. And it boosts his efficiency 
by cutting down fatigue. 


The special Dragon harness is easy to get into 
and designed so the pump rides high on the 
fireman’s back where it can't 
throw him off balance or inter- 
fere with walking or climbing. 
Just a few easy strokes of the 
pump lever gives the oper- 
ator a continuous flow of water 
he can direct right where it 
does the most good. And a 
mere twist of the shut-off nozzle 
gives either solid stream or 
spray instantly. 


ite 
ng 


of 


Here’s another advantage the firefighter 
appreciates! When he’s using a Dragon Fire 
Pump, he can take his hands off both shut-off 
nozzle and pump lever to use rake, shovel, 
or other tool. 


A Dragon Fire Pump comes 
completely assembled and 
requires little maintenance. 
There is no pump pack- 
ing to dry out: even 
after standing idle 
for long periods, the 
pump is ready for 
instant use. 








| SOragen FIRE PUMPS 
' new available in 2 models 
! PARCO No. 150-S—Stainless Steel Tonk 
. No. 150-G — Galvanized Tank: Ccld-rolled _ 
steel, hot-dipped galvanized after fabrication. 


r PRODUCTS All units equipped with brass pumps; all tanks 
d seam welded. Capacity 5 gallons i 
é 3 DRAGON FIRE PUMPS Under- 

: COMPANY _ writers’ Laboratories inte peng 


: o - requirements ; 
e. | PENNSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA ie supplied with the UL label of inspection attached. 


VALUABLE DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE, WRITE TODAY. 
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Forestry Congress at Rome. 

Before coming to Maryland he 
had seen service in state forestry 
work in Indiana, where he conduc- 
ted the first large-scale tree planting 
program on strip coal lands; with 
the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station, checking the feasibility of 
planting trees on the Great Plains, 
the results of which were later pub- 
lished under joint authorship with 
Carlos G. Bates, silviculturist at the 
station; with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority where he was in charge 
of long-range forestry development 





TIMBER IS A CROP - 
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around reservoir sites; and with the 
U. S. Forest Service as senior inspec- 
tor of state and private projects 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The Forest Conservancy District Act 

The Forest Conservancy District 
Act of 1943 encountered little legis- 
lative opposition, thanks to public 
apprehension over the state’s dimin- 
ishing forest resources. Its broad 
objectives were: increased and con- 
tinuous income to woodland owners 
through scientific management of 
their lands; soil erosion control 
through reforestation, as well as aid 


Undergrowth Control Will Give Maximum 
Return from Your Cultivated Wood Lot. 


The trees in your cultivated wood 
lot will grow faster, be safer from wild 
fire if you keep the undergrowth down. 
And there is no better machine for 
the job than a Caldwell S-2 Rotary 
Brush Cutter, shown above. The S-2’s 
fine spring steel blade will make a fine 
litter of wood lot, or forest under- 
growth. The cut-up material will de- 
compose quickly to increase soil fer- 
tility. The litter will also act as a 
sponge to absorb the shock of rainfall, 


reduce water run-off and soil erosion. 





Cutter’s Spring Steel Blade 
Cuts a Five Foot Swath 


Uncontrolled undergrowth, whether 


weeds or scrub brush, robs your cultivated trees of moisture, slows down 
growth, and in the end takes money out of your pocket. 


Caldwell Rotary Cutters are available in pull, or power lift models. All are 
expertly designed, sturdily built to give you many years of service. Timken 
Roller Bearings, heavy-duty Blood Bros. Universal Joints, precision gears, 


Power ‘Take-Off are 


standard specifications on all 


models. Write Dept. F for illustrated pamphlet show- 
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ing all machines. 


See Your Dealer Soon 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 





to flood control on watersheds; and 
finally, fulfillment of the state’s 
right and obligation to exercise reg- 
ulatory powers to eliminate those 
forest practices generally recognized 
as being destructive and detrimen- 
tal to the welfare of the state and 
its citizens. 

Under the Conservancy Act, pri- 
vate owners were refrained from cut- 
ting immature timber except for 
stand improvement, were required 
to maintain adequate growing stock, 
to leave conditions favorable to re- 
growth, or to otherwise arrange for 
the restocking of the land after log- 
ging. Landowners were further re- 
quired to cooperate in fire and wild- 
life protection. Logging operations 
were licensed and are inspected reg. 
ularly by the state’s foresters. 

But arbitrary forest regulation 
without regard to local conditions 
is not in keeping with Maryland 
tradition. So the Commission of 
Forests and Parks was authorized 
to appoint forestry boards of not 
less than five members in each coun- 
ty—local citizens delegated the re- 
sponsibility of self-regulation in 
achieving the act’s broad objectives. 
The department’s district foresters 
serve as secretaries of these boards. 

Thus the practice of forestry in 
Maryland is a local matter. With 
four distinct types of woodland 
stretching across the state from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Allegheny 
Mountains, each locality is given the 
responsibility of regulating its own 
program to meet local conditions. 
Publicity and not force is relied up- 
on to secure widespread coopera- 
tion. 

And it is proving effective. For 
example, the Conservancy Act’s fire 
regulation, which prohibits the 
building of fires in the open except 
between 4 p.m. and midnight dur- 
ing the hazardous fire months 
(March 1 to May 30 and September 
i5 to December 15) unless snow is 
on the ground, is well-known to the 
citizens of the state, due mainly to 
a continuous program of publicity. 

The constitutionality of the Con- 
servancy Act was upheld in a suit 
filed in 1947 by a timber operator 
in Pennsylvania who refused to reg- 
ister with the Commission of State 
Forests and Parks or to pay for a 
license fee as provided in the statute. 
In upholding the constitutionality 
of the act, and the state’s right to 
charge timber license fees, Judge 
George Henderson of the Garrett 
County Circuit Court stated: “It is 
an appropriate use of the police 
power of the state to prevent ero- 
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JACKSON, MISS. * STEELWOOD, ALA. 


TOLEDO, COOS BAY, MILLINGTON, OREGON 


FEATHER FALLS, CALIFORNIA 


SALES OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND, S. C. » DUMAS, ARK. « FAIRFAX, S. C. 


GEORGIA — PACIFIC 


CORPORATION 


SAWMILLS TO SERVE YOUR 
NEEDS WITH QUALITY LUMBER 


Shortleaf and Longleaf Yellow Pine and 


Southern and Appalachian Hardwoods. 
Cypress—Air Dried and Kiln Dried. 


Spruce. Rail and water shipments— 


Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock and Sitka 
Kiln Dried Mixed Cars and Cut Stock. 


Kiln Dried Pattern Lumber and Flask Stock 


4 Sugar Pine, Ponderosa Pine and White Fir— 
—Our Specialty. 


Southern Lumber, Southern Finance Building, Augusta, Georgia 
Western Lumber, Equitable Building, Portland 4, Oregon 
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COMMUNITY VALUE 

The broader pay-off of these sound forestry practices is 
the continued support of the mill payroll to the life of 
the community, the families of the employees, and the 
dividends to the many stockholders. These are the really 
important by-products of our trees. 


You are cordially invited to visit our plants when you are 
in the Pacific Northwest area. 





SOUND FORESTRY 


PRACTICES PAY OFF 


The progress of wood fibres from trees to packag- 
ing and other paper products is well known to 
the scientists of the lumber industry—but rarely 
recognized by the public who enjoy the con- 
veniences and health benefits of this planned 
work. 


Research and careful planning is just as neces- 
sary in the growing of the trees as in the devel- 
opment of the product. Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber have long planned the cutting and refor- 
estation of their Pacific Northwest supply area. 
The company foresters are continually inspecting 
their growing forests for tell-tale signs of insects, 
disease and fire hazards. This care and cultiva- 
tion is now paying off in an assured continuous 
supply of wood in all forms for our bleach sul- 
phite pulp mill in Bellingham. 


Additional products of the mill include container 
board, industrial alcohol, lignin derivatives, and 
other by-products. 


PUGET SOUND PULP and TIMBER CO. 


MILLS AND OFFICES — BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 
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THE ONE TEAM THAT 
SOLVES ALL OF YOUR 
CUTTING NEEDS!... 





‘Portable 
POWER TOOLS 
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SPEED—LUGGING POWER 
IN ONE CHAIN SAW 


with 16-20-24-30-36-inch chain and bar 








Varispeed transmission delivers a ver- 
satile chain speed designed to meet all 
of customer cutting needs. Quick- 
change gears enable the user to adjust 
to chain speed most efficient for the job. 
For rapid cutting action—without direct 


a 1'%-to-1 reduction drive. Add torque 
and lugging power — for long bars, 
tough cuts and continuous felling—with 
the V-3’s 3-to-1 reduction drive. 

Conversion from high to low range is 
easily handled in the field in less than 








drive choke-down, and bar and chain three minutes with a screwdriver and 
wear—the Hoffco V-3 Chain Saw offers wrench! 


a f i Cliiek 


Write today for the 
name of your nearest 
dealer or distributor. 


Hoftico.inc. 


DEPT. Cl, «© RICHMOND, INDIANA 
: The Oldest Manufacturer of a 
\ Complete Line of Portable Power Tools 


TREES CULTIVATES 
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sion, preserve forests and conserve 
the natural resources of the state.” 


State Forests 


The Department of Forests and 
Parks now has supervision of 10 
| state forests with a total area of 
| 120,766 acres. 

State forests have been acquired 
in various ways. As already brought 
| out, the State Board of Forestry was 
originally established to care for a 
| donation of 2,000 acres of forest 

land. And there have been other 

land gifts. Much of the state forest 
holdings, however, have been pur- 
chased at low values. An area of 

43,476 acres, comprising the major 

portion of the Savage River and 

Pocomoke State Forests, is submar- 

ginal land turned over to the state 

by the Resettlement Administration 

under a 99-year lease. One tract of 
| 1,791 acres, at Mt. Bebo in Garrett 
| County was bequeathed to the state 
in joint custody of the Department 
of Forests and Parks and the Depart- 
ment of Game and Inland Fish. 
Unfortunately from an adminis- 
| trative standpoint, these forests do 
not represent solid blocks of state- 
owned areas. Scattered within their 
boundaries are many privately 
owned tracts, some extensive and 
others quite small. 

Management of the state forests 
seek a multiple of objectives—tim- 








The efficient use of our forest resources and the protection 


and care of these priceless assets are top objectives of | ber production, erosion control, wa- 
‘ . | tershed protection, conservation of 
Marathon management. Scientific forestry techniques are wildlife and recreation. An out- 
, “77: f standing function is to demonstrate 
promoted and practiced on millions of acres of company | the handling of woodlands crop 
owned and company-leased woodlands in the United | land to produce regular and contin- 
uous income. 
States and Canada. 


As more and more people become 
interested in scientific forestry, state 
forest areas will supply enough 


products when sold to support other 
MARATHON /~ CORPORATI ON activities beneficial to the citizens to 
Executive Offices: Meneshe. Wieceasia whom the state forests belong. Tree 


planting must be paid for from pres- 
ent day receipts, although it is a 
long-range investment for future 


flood control and water supplies for 
Cou N C iL FOREST RY TOOLS distant cities downstream. Eventu- 
ally, the trees now being planted 
will produce a crop of wood fiber 
PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION which may be sold for paper mak- 
ing or other products in great de- 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS mand. The Maryland plan of mar 
keting Christmas trees from. state 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS forest plantations of slower growing 
trees is one method of getting quick 
cash returns in reforestation. 
THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY It has been a great source of satis- 
faction to state forestry officials to 
Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 hand over periodic checks to the 
: : Boards of County Commissioners, 
Wieneity Mouth Gonbfine representing 15% of the receipts 
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MAKING WOOD SERVE AMERICA BETTER THROUGH GOOD FOREST MANAGEMENT 
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NELSON S. ROGERS (1891-1949), member, Society of American Foresters, author and teacher. As Oregon State Forester (1940- 
1949), he led movements for better fire protection and sustained yield legislation and also inspired rehabilitation of the Tilla- 
mook Burn — a project still under way. In 1955, part of the reforested area was dedicated as a state forest in his name. 


a lesson in forest fire protection...the Tillamook Burn 


Through planned harvesting of Douglas fir, 
seed trees are left to reforest the land. 
When fire destroys these trees, new crops 
must be planted by hand or aerial seeding. 





Beginning in 1933, a series of disastrous fires scorched about one-third 
million acres of timberland in Oregon’s Tillamook forest. Nelson Rogers, 
appointed state forester in 1940, began an effective movement to prevent 
recurrence of such losses and restore the seared land to full productivity. 
Supported by the people and industry of the state, he and other forestry 
leaders planned and initiated one of the greatest forest rehabilitation 
programs in history. The key to success for the plan lay in thorough fire 
prevention and control measures set up to protect the life of new timber 
crops established by aerial seeding and hand planting. 

Today, the nation’s 8,248 tree farmers operate on the same premise... 
that long-range plans for growing timber as a crop must begin with good 
fire protection. The lessons learned in the past have resulted in better 
fire prevention and control practices, improved cooperation among private 
companies, state and federal forest agencies and the public...and a very 
encouraging reduction in the amount of timber lost by fire. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company forestlands are protected tree 
farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Wash., for free booklet on tree farming. 





Weyerhaeuser Timber Company — 
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DAVID H. HANABURGH 
Consulting Forester 


BUCHANAN, N.Y. 


Forest Industry Surveys 
Forest Management Plans 
Forest Use Studies 

Timber Appraisals 

Timber Sales 

Timber Sales Administration 
Forest Prod. Merchandising 
Forest Prod. Marketing 
Forest Damage Appraisals 
Tech. Forestry Testimony 
Forestry Arbitration Serv. 


FORESTRY FOR PROFIT 
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from the state forests in their re- 
spective counties. This practice, 
firmly established since the begin- 
ning of forestry in Maryland, is now 
returning far more revenue to the 
counties than was anticipated when 
technical forestry was started. It is 
one of the policies which is tying 
state forestry back to the grass roots. 
The county commissioners realize 
that the state forests, by providing 
work, producing regular harvest and 
attracting visitors, have made avail- 
able to them funds to be spent in 
the community as they see fit for 
fire control, road building and other 
improvements. 

The development of recreation 
areas in state forests is an impor- 
tant phase of their management. In 
modern civilization, with increasing 
concentration of the population in 
urban centers, the need for recrea- 
tion facilities in unspoiled, rural 
areas is of growing importance. 
State forests can best meet this de- 
mand, and Maryland has three such 
recreation areas. Herrington Manor 
in Swallow Falls State Forest and 
New Germany in Savage River State 
Forest are the most highly developed 
ones. Both have scenic mountain 
locations, and facilities include a 
limited number of housekeeping 









TREES HARVESTED HERE 


THE CROSSETT COMPANY.- CROSSETT 4 
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cabins, facilities for swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing and picnicking. There 
is a third recreation area at Elk Neck 
State Park on the Eastern Shore 
where housekeeping cabins are avail- 
able. Much needs to be done to 
open all the state forests to greater 
public use by the development of 
nature trails and family camping 
facilities. 
State Parks 

Maryland has approximately 10,- 
000 acres of public playgrounds 
which include 14 state parks, ten 
recreation areas, ten picnic areas and 
six historic sites in addition to the 
recreation areas in the state forests. 

The state is now launched on an 
adequate state park system to serve 
its rapidly growing population, 
which at the same time has increas- 
ing leisure for recreation. The first 
objective is to provide a state park 
cr recreation area within 25 miles 
of every urban center. 

Great momentum was given to 
the plan early in the 1950's by start- 
ing the development of Sandy Point 
State Park—the first public tidewater 
park site in Maryland, and the ex- 
pansion of Patapsco State Park, ad- 
jacent to Baltimore. Ultimately, the 
latter park will include 8,000 acres of 


i-G-paevreeSted Fiere... 


The Crossett Company, 
Crossett, Arkansas, 
Cooperating” 


This is a sign of the times for scores of Arkansas and 
Louisiana Tree Farmers; a sign, too, of the area's stable 
prosperity founded on wise forest use; and a sign of the 
close working relationship between Tree Farmers and 


The Crossett Company. 


Tree Farmers and those who want to be Tree Farmers 
know this sign as a friendly invitation by Crossett to ask 
for and receive guidance and assistance in establishing 
the same type of effective forest management that the 
Company practices on its own model woodlands. 


“Trees Harvested Here’’ keynotes the constructive com- 
munity interest of The Crossett Company and Tree Farmers 
in working together to build a richer, happier land. 


CROSSETT. ARKANSAS 
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Our foresters’ story on film 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation has available a new 
type of film on forestry. It’s the story of the 
day-to-day activities of our own foresters, recorded 
on 16mm color film as they worked. Cutting, driving 
the pulpwood, hauling, regeneration studies, nursery 


operation and restocking — all are shown with 





a realism that makes the job live for the layman. 


About 27 minutes long, this film can be obtained 
on loan from the Public Relations Department, 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION IC NEENAH, WISCONSIN 














A BETTER PUMP BY 


FEDCO 


Built to U. S. Forest Service 
Specifications 


Your guarantee of Quality 
and Dependability 


The fire fighter is only as efficient 
as his equipment 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. 


829 Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY 
CANUS FOUIPMENT, LTD. 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


Dealer inquiries invited 
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rustic wooded land extending ap- 
proximately 25 miles along both 
sides of the Patapsco River. Major 
developments have already been 
completed at Gambrill State Park, 
increasing its accommodations for 
twice as many*visitors. 

In June, 1954, the state park acre- 
age was practically doubled when a 
tract of 4,446 acres im the Catoctin 
Recreation Demonstration Area was 
deeded back to Maryland by the fed- 
eral government. It had been pur- 
chased in 1935 by the Resettlement 
Administration as one of thirty- 
three national demonstrations of the 
suitability of submarginal land for 
recreation. It has been named Cun- 
ningham Falls State Park; and ex- 
tensive improvements are planned 
for campers, picnickers, hikers, hunt- 
ters and nature lovers. The area is 
easily accessible to Baltimore and 
Washington, D. C. 

With the rapid expansion of state 
parks, there was need in the depart- 
ment for new personnel, specially 
trained in park management. Wil- 
liam R. Hall, a landscape engineer 
and experienced park executive, 
was appointed in May, 1954, as the 
first superintendent of state parks 
in Maryland with rank equal to the 
state forester. 





Tomorrow's Forests 
Must Be Protected 


Today 





Maine's 17,000,000 acres of forest comprise one of the largest commercial stands of mercantile timber in the 
United States and provide the raw material for the State’s greatest industry. Over one-third of all the wage- 


earners in Maine derive their income from the forest products industries. 


Forests are exposed to many hazards, one of the greatest being fire. When fire strikes it can result in whole 
industries being wiped out, thousands of people being unemployed and a loss of timber that will take genera- 


tions to replace. 


Realizing the importance of protecting the timberlands, the State Legislature in 1909 established the Maine 
Forestry District, which is charged with the responsibility of guarding the forests against fire, and is one of the 
most efficient organizations of its kind. Great Northern has always worked in close cooperation with the Maine 
Forestry District, maintains its own fire-fighting organization, and takes a leading part in advertising directed 


toward making forest fire prevention everybody’s business. 


GREAT NORTHERN PAPER COMPANY 
6 State Street 


Bangor, Maine 
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Department Staff Personnel 


Efficient, loyal personnel has al- 
ways characterized forestry in Mary- 
land. State Forester H. C. Bucking- 
hain has been with the department 
since 1928. Assistant Director Karl 
E. Pfeiffer, the oldest employee in 
length of service, first came in 1913. 
Assistant Forester Adna R. Bond 
joined the department in 1939. Carl 
Stravinski, now park technician, 
came in 1947 as an assistant district 
forester. 

The contributions of State For- 
ester Buckingham, a graduate of 
Yale, to the forward progress of 
Maryland forestry have been of out- 
standing importance, as was his 
study of “damping off” at the State 
Forest Nursery, and a survey of saw- 
mill operations in the state. The 
development of western Maryland 
as one of the outstanding recrea- 
tional areas in the East was due in 
great measure to his efforts. Skiing 
was introduced in Garrett County 
under his management. During a 
year’s leave of absence taken by Mr. 
Kaylor in 1947, he served as acting 
state forester. 

Mr. Pfeiffer left the department 
to complete his graduate studies in 
forestry at Cornell University, re- 


turning in 1915. During the forma- 
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Twenty-Sixth 


PANAMA 


Anniversary 


B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 


B. B. Slip-on Units 

Pump and Engine 

Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 


Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 


Pyramid Drip Torches 
With Preheating Burner 


Flame Guns 
Angle Gauges 
For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 


410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 











tive years of the department, he was 
closely associated with State Forester 
Besley, particularly in reforestation 
projects. Most of the early planta- 
tions in the state were established 
under his direction. During the 
CCC era, he acted as one of the gov- 
ernment co-ordinators, and at pres- 
ent is connected with the legal work 
of acquisition of recreational areas. 

Many important forestry men in 


| the country gained early practical 
| experience in Maryland’s forestry 


department. Some of them came di- 
rectly from forestry schools to their 
first forestry jobs; and then as the 
demand for experienced foresters in- 
creased, they moved on to better 
positions. Forestry schools claimed 
several of them. 

Chapin Jones, one of Maryland’s 
early assistant state foresters, left in 
1913 to teach forestry at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. The late Josiah A. 
Cope, an assistant forester, left in 
1924, to join the teaching staff of 
Cornell’s School of Forestry. Gordon 
D. Marckworth, dean of forestry at 
the University of Washington, re- 
signed as assistant forester in Mary- 
land in 1926 to teach at the Univer- 
sity of Louisiana and later at the 
University of Georgia. 

In the 30’s, Maryland lost a num- 
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ber of assistant and extension for- 
esters. Among them were John R, 
Curry, who is now manager at Whit- 
ney Industries, Inc., Sabattis, N. Y.; 
Fred B. Trenk, now with the exten- 
sion forestry department in Wiscon- 
sin in charge of TVA tree nurseries; 
and Kenneth Seigworth with TVA 
land utilization. Walter Quick, Jr., 
former assistant forester in Mary- 
land, is now forestry consultant for 
the U. S. government in Greece. 


Federal Cooperation 


Maryland has long been noted for 
its state’s rights policy where forestry 
is concerned. Although in 1908, in- 
fluenced by a national trend, it 
passed enabling legislation authoriz- 
ing the federal government to ac- 
quire forest lands in the state. The 
act was repealed in 1927. The state 
preferred to manage its own forests, 
its wildlife refuges and recreation 
areas. 

Nor is Maryland a strong federal 
aid state. Small advantage was taken 
of the Weeks Law which gave fed- 
eral-state cooperative protection to 
watersheds of navigable streams, be- 
cause the General Assembly did not 
make appropriations for fire protec- 
tion. Some money was obtained 
from the general fund for this pur- 











Conservation of the little woods left over from lumber and plywood manufacturing into attractive and 
durable insulating board products is a part of Simpson’s forest conservation practices. 


Wise use of the forests, from the viewpoint of both utilization and recreation, is true conservation. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


Shelton and McCleary, Washington 


CONSERVATION 
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BRIGHTER, 
Longer Lasting 
COLORS! 


IT’S A FAC T—the “Sterling 12 Star’’ Laboratories have 
been able to produce even brighter and longer-lasting colors 
for TREE MARKING PAINT. For years the nation’s pro- 
fessional foresters from coast to coast have preferred “‘Ster- 
ling 12 Star” TREE MARKING PAINT because of its 
brighter colors, freedom from clogging, and ease of thin- 
ning. All these features have added up to make this product 
the most economical to use, due to savings in time, and 
freight. “Sterling 12 Star” ‘(TREE MARKING PAINT in 


Sr, ee j 
‘ eee > ° ° , Raa as 
SEMI-PASTE continues to be the favorite from Maine to Nee 
Ock «. FOR 
California. 





Because of increased demand, “Sterling 12 Star” “TREE 
MARKING PAINT is now available in READY-MIXED 


form. It is the same fine product that has been preferred by 





foresters for years, but it is ready-to-use. Packed in handy 


ST LING- easy-carrying, easy-pouring varnish-type cans, it saves the 
P , trouble of carrying a reducer, and mixing. READY-MIXED 
is available in the same brilliant, long-lasting colors as the 








semi-paste form, and is formulated to virtually eliminate 
any settling. For many forestry operations, this is the ideal 
packaging of ‘Sterling 12 Star” TREE MARKING PAINT. 








Years of field testing have indicated that “Sterling 12 Star” 
TREE MARKING PAINT (in either semi-paste or ready-mixed form) is 
most practical for boundary marking. For prices, color cards and 
other information, please write to either of the addresses below. 


STEBBINS & ROBERTS, Inc. 


une Ne cee PAINT MANUFACTURERS P.O. Box 4525 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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BIRTHPLACE OF FINER MOSINEE INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 


Mosinee’s high quality sulphate papers have their origin in quality 
pulpwood grown in quality stands of timber. Just as its paper tech- 
nicians control the properties of its many special-purpose papers, so 
Mosinee’s foresters strive to control and improve upon Nature’s produc- 
tion of quality wood fibers. Mosinee’s sustained yield forest manage- 
ment program assures the development of still finer industrial sulphate 


papers in the future. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE Makes Fibers Work for Industry 











DOES 4 JOBS BETTER 
LEUPOLD 


USE FOR 
LEVELING 












Engineered 
ABNEY LEVEL 


CHECKING 
ROAD GRADES 





4 standard scales held in milled 
slide ready for immediate use without re- 
moving and reversing are frame. Micrometer control of in- 
dex arm for more accurate readings. Bubble magnifier ad- 
justs internally—no eyepiece to retract 1° ; ; 

Compiete with 4 common scales $33. pa 
— ohi ‘ Per Cent With saddle leather HANDBOOK 

- i case and Abney Level 
Chainage Corrections Handbook. Illustrates and 4? 
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pose in 1916 and 1917 and used to 
match federal allotments of $2,000 
and $2,500. 

Forest wardens were made federal 
fire patrolmen under the Weeks Act 
by putting them on horseback and 
giving them regular routes to travel 
over fire-hazardous watersheds. Some 
lookout towers were built, but in 
most locations the patrolmen. sur- 
veyed the countryside by climbing 
trees. 

Only a limited amount of aid was 
received by Maryland through the 
Clarke-McNary Act to carry on fire 
protection and reforestation. Again, 
state funds were not available to 
match federal funds. 

The situation changed consider- 
ably during World War II, when 
Maryland was literally covered with 
critical defense areas. Then federal 
aid was necessary to raise the stand- 
ards of fire protection for defense 
plants, water supplies, railroad 
bridges and military areas. Various 
federal funds were obtained to in- 
crease the number of guards, to buy 
mobile fire equipment and to main- 
tain necessary facilities. When the 
war was over, Maryland found her 
population had increased by 17 per 
cent, and it has been advisable to 
continue much of the added services 
with federal assistance. 

Tree Nurseries 

Two acres of unimproved ground, 
granted by the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at College 
Park in 1914 was the beginning of 
the state’s first forest tree nursery. 
Quantities of seedlings were pur- 
chased each year from commercial 
sources to supplement state stock 
ground from seed. But even with 
this, it was years before the demands 
for forest seedlings could be met. 

Wild pine seedlings were some- 
times pulled and replanted, but this 
method of getting stock was soon 
found impracticable because of a 
quirk of human nature. “If it pays 
to dig up pine trees and plant them 
in fields, then we'll let them keep on 
growing on our own farms,” farmers 
told would-be purchasers. 

Rudolph Reimer in Dorchester 
County was the first farmer to co- 
operate with the forestry depart 
ment in setting out a plantation. He 
had a 50-acre tract which no longer 
was adapted for cultivation and the 
department undertook a demonstra- 
tion to reinforce his natural growth 
with planted stock. Fifteen acres 
were planted in 1914 with 14,000 
wild seedlings pulled in the neigh- 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN FORESTRY 
Second Edition. 413 pages, $6.50 


Baker 
PRINCIPLES OF SILVICULTURE 
414 pages, $6.50 


Boyce 
FOREST PATHOLOGY 
Second Edition. 550 pages, $8.50 


Brown, Panshin, and Forsaith 
TEXTBOOK OF WOOD TECHNOLOGY 
Volume 1: 626 pages, $8.50 
Volume Il: 761 pages, $11.00 


Bruce and Schumacher 
FOREST MENSURATION 
Third Edition. 467 pages, $7.00 


Chapman and Meyer 
FOREST MENSURATION 
522 pages, $7.50 

FOREST VALUATION 

490 pages, $7.50 


Clawson 
THE WESTERN RANGE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
401 pages, $6.50 


Dana 
FOREST AND RANGE POLICY 
454 pages, $6.50 


Davis 
AMERICAN FOREST MANAGEMENT 
482 pages, $7.50 
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FOREST INSECTS 
463 pages, $7.50 


Graham 
FOREST ENTOMOLOGY 
Third Edition. 334 pages, $6.50 


Greeley 
FOREST POLICY 
267 pages, $5.50 


FOREST AND RANGE POLICY 


By SAMUEL TRASK DANA, University of Michigan. The American Forestry 


Series. 454 pages, $6.50 


A basic text and reference book for students of forestry, range management, and other 
fields of natural-resource management. The development of forest and range policy 
in the United States from earliest colonial times through 1954 is described, with 
emphasis placed on Federal policies. The treatment is primarily chronological, but 
within the different periods developments relating to a particular subject are dis- 


cussed together. 
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Second Edition, 405 pages, $7.50 
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386 pages, $6.50 


Matthews 

COST CONTROL IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY 
374 pages, $6.50 
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495 pages, $6.00 


Panshin, Harrar, Baker, and Proctor 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
49 pages, $7.50 


Preston 
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302 pages, $5.50 


Shirley 
FORESTRY AND ITS CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
467 pages, $6.50 


Stoddart and Smith 
RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Second Edition. 514 pages, $7.00 
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SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C, 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 


terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1412 
JOLIET, ILL. 





Two Great 


Gangsaws by 


*Men with experience at Mill Engineering 

build a lifetime of quality and service into 

every one of their machines. Engineered for 
perfection, Mill Engineering SUNBos and SUPERS 
have withstood the test of time and heavy use 

in every one of hundreds of successful install- 
ations; producing more lumber at less cost. 


Increase profits! Mill Engineering “Sunbos” and “Supers” give you 
maximum lumber output per 8-hour shift; and you get up to half 
again as much lumber per log due to close tolerance sawing with thin- 
ner blades. Let us prove the theory of Gangsaw efficiency in your 
plant. You can depend on Mill Engineering—America’s first and most 
experienced manufacturer of quality Gangsaws for logs and cants— 


exclusively. 


3311 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH ° 











borhood, supplemented by 4,000 
nursery-grown trees. In 1919, the 
trees were from 10 to 12 feet high, 
and to round out the program more 
wild stock was sought. But not a 
seedling could be obtained from the 
neighbors. They were so impressed 
with the success of the Reimer plan- 
tation that they were intent on keep- 
ing their own young pines. 

Today, Maryland state nurseries 
can produce up to 10,000,000 trees a 
year. While this operation does not 
compare in size with that of some 
larger states, it serves Maryland's 
present needs. Under the Forestry 
Conservancy Act, reforestation has 
been accelerated by supplying free 
trees to landowners and by provid- 
ing mechanical tree planters to set 
them out at cost. 


Conservation ( OOP ration 


The history of forestry in Mary- 
land would not be complete without 
a review of the growth and develop- 
ment of federal and state conserva- 
tion agencies. When the department 
was started in 1906, there was no 
effort to conserve soil, water or wild- 
life. There was no effort to keep the 
vital topsoil from washing away. 
The relation between forestry and 


ENGINEERING 


& SUPPLY CZ. 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON - 
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flood control was little understood. 
Fish and wildlife was so abundant 
that ruthless destruction by sports- 
men was accepted as a matter of 
course. All natural resources were 
regarded as inexhaustible. 

Today, conservation of water sup- 
plies is one of the imperative needs 
of the country. A recent report 
showed that one out of seven cities 
in the United States was forced to 
apply severe water restrictions dur- 
ing 1953. The United States Soil 
Conservation Service has the objec- 
tive of conserving both water and 
soil. Indirectly, the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has the same objec- 
tive. Since reforestation is one of the 
important methods recommended to 
save both soil and water on land un- 
suitable for crop or pasture and to 
provide cover for wildlife, the De- 
partment of Forests and Parks works 
in close cooperation with such agen- 
cies, both state and federal. 

Good forestry management of 
public lands, therefore, contributes 
to public welfare along many lines. 
Cooperative practices with other 
conservation agencies on _ private 


lands make forestry serve not only 
the landowner but the public as 
well. 





Write, wire or call today 
for Complete Specifications 
and Engineering Data 
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Tomorrow's paper 
grows here! 


It takes more than trees to make a 
forest. It takes men, too—the foresters 
of America. These men are dedicated 
to preserve the woodlands so vital to 
the economic wealth of all America. 

Many of these men work in wood- 
lands owned and operated by St 
Regis. In millions of acres in the U S. 
and Canada, St. Regis maintains a 
continuing program of selective cut- 
ting, natural reforestation, planting of 
seedlings, and fire and disease pre- 
vention. This way we help insure the 
forests of the future . .. where tomor- 
row’s paper grows. 


St.Regis 


150 East 42nd Street. New York 17 N.¥ 








SAVE MONEY! 


UNUSED 
6X6 ARMY TRUCKS 


2'/-ton GMC & 
International 





* From Government Storage! 

* Unused and Guaranteed! 

* Factory New Condition! 

¢ Reconditioned Trucks also Available! 


Save up to $3,000 on one of our un- 
used Army trucks. See for yourself 
how TWO of our trucks cost you even 
LESS than one new truck. 


Compare our Tandem Axle Trucks 
with front wheel drive, 10 forward 
speeds, overdrive and new mud and 
snow tires with similar equipment 
elsewhere. 


Investigate now! . . . There's no obligation 
- and we deliver on approval! 





For Specifications, Prices, Delivery Write, 
Wire or Phone Collect—JAckson 5-784] 
MILTON Y. TOOMBS, JR. 

Sales Manager 











MEMPHIS EQUIPMENT CO. 
766 S. THIRD ST. | MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONSTRUCTION AND AUTOMOTIVE 
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Let’s Concentrate on the Watershed Front 


(From page 45) 


plays are a usual product of county 
zoning ordinances and tax policies 
which favor the speculator and thus 
contribute to the doom of America’s 
best remaining agricultural soils. 
The recent floods should have a 
sobering effect and soon bring to an 
end the previous period of inaction 
by some local and state agencies 
operating in Montgomery County 
and the District of Columbia. An 
encouraging sign is the news release 
of August 5 by the Soil Conservation 
District Board of Supervisors—who 
have shown more interest than any 
other official body—indicating that 
an application for flood control 
planning assistance under Public 
Law 566 is expected to be completed 
for submittal to the State Soil Con- 
servation Committee in the near 
future. Since Dr. Gordon M. Cairns, 
Dean of the University of Mary- 
land’s College of Agriculture is 
chairman of that committee, and as 
an early sponsor and member of the 
Rock Creek Watershed Association 
is thoroughly familiar with the fact- 
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I nominate 


To The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please fill in, clip out and mail to The American Forestry Association 
Nomination for Membership 


in 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


(Membership includes a subscription, for the duration of the membership, to 
the monthly magazine AMERICAN FORESTS) 





whose address is 


(NAME OF NOMINEE—PLEASE PRINT) 





for Membership 





My Name as Nominating Member 


My Address 


in The American Forestry Association. 


Please send the nominee an Invitation 
to Membership which outlines the privileges and benefits of membership in 
The American Forestry Association. 








memberships only. 


DUES: Subscribing membership per year, $6; Two years, $10; Contributing mem- 
bership per year, $10; Sustaining membership per year, $25; Life membership 
(no other dues for life), $150; Patron membership (no other dues for life), $1000. 
Canadian postage 25c extra per year, Foreign 50c extra per year, on Subscribing 
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finding studies of that association, 
it is expected that the application 
will receive prompt consideration. 

Flood control is not enough, 
either on Rock Creek or its parent, 
the Potomac. A well-rounded pro 
gram must envisage more than that. 
As Clayton M. Hoff of Brandywine 
Valley fame has repeatedly empha- 
sized, it must embrace all facets of 
land and water management. Among 
these is the matter of park and other 
recreational playspace, including 
suitable habitat for game, fish and 
wildlife, and above all, clear and 
unpolluted streams, ponds, and _res- 
ervoirs. 

On the over-all basin scale, the 
September, 1956 meeting of the 
ICPRB is featuring recreation and 
wildlife. Soon to be published is 
the booklet Potomac Playlands, an 
attractive compendium of parks and 
forests and the opportunities for 
hiking, boating, canoeing, fishing, 
swimming, caving, rock climbing, 
hunting, and nature study through- 
out the entire Potomac Watershed. 
Its Recreation and Wildlife Commit- 
tee has also initiated a survey of the 
additional needs for these resources 
and the criteria which should govern 
their number, size, distribution and 
character. 

On the local front, the Rock 
Creek Watershed Association is pro- 
moting the extension of stream 
valley and upland parks throughout 
the drainage area. Equally stressed 
is the desirability of more effective 
enforcement of existing legal powers 
to prevent further dissipation of 
Rock Creek Park’s values by debris 
from adjoining bare real-estate tracts. 
In the parks, active streambank 
cutting, already very serious, has 
been accentuated by the pernicious 
practice of ripping out the efficient 
bank-holding shrubs and vines along 
the banks and seeding grass to their 
very edges. 

Our association is also vitally in- 
terested in encouraging better land- 
use practices on’ farms, roads and 
highways and in residential areas— 
especially those now under devel- 
opment—to further ensure that sta- 
bilizing measures applied along the 
watercourses will not be undone by 
flash runoff and abrasive silt from 
the uplands. Floodplain zoning— 
another measure advocated to reduce 
the hazards to residential and busi- 
ness properties—was adopted by the 
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Underbrush is removed and pine seedlings 
planted in one operation on a Champion 
tree farm. 


PREVENT 
FOREST 
FIRES! 


The cleared lane through worthless brush gives 
these mechanically planted trees of tomorrow 
a good start. 


PAPER 
BY 
CHAMPION 


starts 
with 

;good 

forest ma nagement Putting every acre of Champion-owned land into 
full forest productivity is a challenge being met 
by the company’s professional foresters. Re- 
claiming ruined forest land is an important part 


CHAAMPION . PAPERS of our preparation for the future’s need for paper 


y and paper products. 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO e CANTON, N. C. ¢ PASADENA, TEXAS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
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NOW’! it’s Easy to Own the Finest! 


under new Time Payment Plan offered by Bausch & Lomb dealers everywhere 


Bausch & Lomb 7x, 35mm Binocular 


*49-5° sown... .as little as $10.38 
per mo. ($192.50 cash) Fed. Tax Incl. 







BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


7 
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a 


GOOD TREES are CHEAPEST 


Selected seed with good heredity makes 
Better Trees—Transplanting makes More 
Roots—Heavy Roots mean Rapid Growth. 
The superiority of Musser cultured stock 
insures the life of the seedling and— 


MUSSER TREES GROW BEST! 


You profit by buying from one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest growers. 

SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE per 1000 
Very best Christmas Tree strain. From seed collected 


by our men from selected parent trees. Healthy, 
sturdy, straight stemmed, rich color. 


2-yr. Seedlings 3-6” _.._________ $25.00 


2-yr. Seedlings 4-8”... 35.00 
2-yr. Seedlings 5-10” =» 50.00 
AUSTRIAN PINE per 1000 
3-yr. Seedlings 4-8” _________.____-__--... $30.00 
3-yr. Seedlings 8-14”... 45.00 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast growing per 1000 


Seed collected by our men from selected trees. 
2-ye. Seedlings 5-10” ____. $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings 8-14”__...__==> 50.00 


DOUGLAS FIR—Hardy 
2-yr. Seedlings 4-8” ...-_-_--_--_ 
3-yr. Seedlings 6-10” 


BLUE SPRUCE—Superior Stock per 1000 
3-yr. Seedlings 5-10”... $55.00 











Bausch & Lomb 
60mm BALscope Telescope... 


420° down 
as little as $6.18 per mo. ($115.00 cash) 


WRITE for free manuals that tell you things you 
should know about binocular or telescope. Learn of 
the many tests you can make to judge quality. See 
how much fun you'll have in using the finest 
(which you can now own for just pennies a day! ) 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
10710 Lomb Park, Rochester 
2, New York. 








THERE IS 
A DIFFERENCE 


€— Heavy Roots and 
Sturdy Tops of bundle 
of 15 Musser Seedlings 
compared with 15 Or- 
dinary Seedlings. 


Write for Free Catalog. 


with wholesale planting list. Ask for our 
famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


Many other Evergreens, Hardwood, Ornamental and Shade Trees 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 









BOX 27-] 
INDIANA, PA 
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county council in its ordinance of 
February 21, 1956, for the Upper 
Planning District. So far, however, 
the council has not seen fit to acopt 
restrictions on suburban develop- 
ment practices to reduce erosion, 
excessive storm runoff, and the rip- 
ping up of tributary banks and 
channels. 

Rock Creek Watershed may yet 
prove to be a laboratory of national 
import. Its uniquely beautiful na- 
tional park is visited annually by 
millions from all 48 states and by 
foreign tourists. What is accom- 
plished here will be watched by 
people elsewhere. The nation’s 
metropolis should take advantage of 
this opportunity to show what can 
be done by constructive cooperation 
among federal, state and local agen- 
cies, and by farmers and urbanites 
working together. 

Rock Creek is only one among the 
several hundred small watersheds 
which compose the Potomac Basin. 
Current river development plans of 
the Corps of Engineers to provide 
water supplies, control floods, etc., 
are fine so far as they go; but their 
fulfillment will not begin to touch 
the much bigger problem of cleaning 
up pollution, silt and storm runoff 
at their sources on the lesser tribu- 
taries and hillsides. —To make sure 
that this plan does not degenerate 
into another narrowly conceived 
river-engineering project which may 
destroy or devaluate fishing, wildlife, 
and other natural habitat, the over 
all aspects must go hand in hand 
with the river planning. Among 
other things, this dovetailing means 
encouraging the formation of other 
active watershed groups like that on 
Rock Creek. 

We are fortunate in having in the 
ICPRB an agency which potentially 
has the means to guide and coordi- 
nate the type of comprehensive 
planning that will incorporate these 
features. This effort can be success- 
ful to the extent that all elements 
of the basin’s population are given 
every possible chance to contribute 
to the planning, application, and 
maintenance of the comprehensive 
program. As things stand now, it is 
apparent that none of the four basin 
states, nor any single federal agency, 
are equipped to achieve unified plan- 
ning and action. What the ideal 
set-up may be no one can quite tell 
at this time. But the fact that we 
already have a functioning inter- 
state body created precisely to deal 
with the entire basin might well be 
taken advantage of in considering 
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how best to organize for the neces- 
sary all-out program. 

In the meantime, no one state— 
Maryland, for example—need wait 
for the commission or any other state 
in thinking through and getting its 
own programs underway. Maryland 
has already shown fine initiative and 
imagination in developing its for- 
estry, park, and other recreational 
potentials on a forward-looking, ag- 
gressive basis, thanks to men like 
Joe Kaylor and Malcolm King, and 
to the local chapters of the Izaak 
Walton League and other conserva- 
tion groups. That forestry— and 
The American Forestry Association 
—has a place in this picture goes 
without saying. But we foresters and 
forestry-minded citizens will have to 
assume our share of the burden of 
making the vision of a tamed, useful 
and attractive Potomac Basin come 
true. Perhaps the most effective way 
is to concentrate on the watershed 
front. Because so much of Maryland 
and the other basin states support 
extensive mountain, Piedmont, and 
coastal plain forests, the opportuni- 
ties to cooperate in attaining water- 
shed protection, streamflow ame- 
lioration, flood and silt control, and 
the finest types of outdoor enjoyment 
for the basin’s millions are ours for 
the taking. 


Maryland’s First State 
Forester 
(From page 38) 

veys of timber. Krom there we were 
sent to make a survey of jack pine 
woodlands in Michigan to deter- 
mine their suitability for a state for- 
est. On the return trip to Washing- 
ton, my ego got the biggest boost I 
ever experienced. When we were 
about to miss connections in Detroit, 
the conductor wired ahead to hold 
the Washington express for ‘a group 
of federal men.’ And the train was 
held 30 minutes for us—young fel- 
lows earning $25 a month.” 

During the winter, the forest as- 
sistants spent their time in Washing- 
ton making statistics out of the data 
they had collected in the woods. 
Pinchot’s famous “Baked Apple and 
Gingerbread Club,” originated at 
this time. Every Thursday evening 
he invited a group of his students to 
his home on Rhode Island Avenue, 
N.W. to hear talks by speakers on 
subjects related to forestry. After 
the lectures the refreshments were 
served. 

“Believe me,” chuckles Besley, “to 
young men living in Washington on 
$40 a month, some of us with fami- 
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Portrait Of A Modern 
Kraft Pulp And Paper Plant 














Protect It For Posterity 


IT IS OUR DESIRE AND INTENTION— 
To develop, protect and perpetuate our nation’s forests, which support 


America’s fifth largest industry. 


This message is presented as our pledge to continue cooperating 


with The American Forestry Association in a united and intensive 
effort to preserve our great woodland resources. 


GULF STATES PAPER 


CORPORATION 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Sales Divisions 


E-Z Opener Bag e E-Z Pulp 











2500 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, Ill.,Dept. 23B10 


DURABILITY — AERMOTOR 
TOWERS have proven their 
long life in thousands of in- 
stallations exposed to fire and 
the severest of weather condi- 
tions. A carefully supervised 
hot-dip galvanizing process, 
after installation produces a 
heavy and uniform zinc coat- 
ing that protects every part 
from rust indefinitely. 

SIMPLE TO ERECT— TOWERS 
are shipped knocked down in 
convenient bundles: well de- 
signed parts make section-by- 
section assembly easy. 
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Since 1888, Manufactur- 
er of quality built towers 
for every requirement. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
ADDITIONAL FREE 


INFORMATION 
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lies, the highlight of the evening was 
often that free meal of baked apples 
and gingerbread with plenty of milk 


| to drink.” 


Only once there was a never-to-be- 
forgotten exception. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was the guest speaker. 
Besley explains, “Although it is an 
unwritten law that the President of 
the United States does not address 
groups in private homes, so greatly 
did Teddy Roosevelt share Pinchot’s 
enthusiasm for the conservation of 


_ natural resources, that he broke the 


rule to urge us to make conservation 
our life work.” 

The hardwood forests of Kentucky 
intrigued Pinchot; and in the sum- 


| mer of 1901, he dispatched a crew to 


investigate them. The men pitched 


| their tents in the hills about 15 miles 
| from Berea; and while measuring 


white oaks with calipers, they could 


| feel the hostile eyes of the natives 
| watching them. 


“It was several weeks before we 
convinced them we were not federal 
revenue men using trees as blinds to 
spy on them,” Besley reports. “In 
the meantime, as it was before the 
days of canned goods, we nearly 
starved. When their suspicions were 
finally allayed, they kept us bounti- 
fully supplied with provisions, in- 








HALE FZZ Centrifugal 
The Forester’s Workhorse 

The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit shown at right will 
supply from draft 2 capable fire 
streams thru 1,” lines. Its companion 
Centrifugal, Type HPZF, will pump 
15 GPM up to 200 Ibs. 


These Compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires. One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 


An FZZ (or HPZF) is invaluable in 


Below: 


fighting this type of fire which burned over 
3000 acres in Unity, New Hampshire. 
courtesy of U. S. Forest Service. 


Photo 








HALE 


aircooled 84%, H.P. engine is easy to 
start in any kind of weather. 


Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 


NOTE: FZZ now has NEW Ball-Type Discharge 
Valve; Mechanical Seal; and Improved Priming. 


Other Hale Units 


*CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 
150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 
15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 
*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**Self-Priming Portable. 


Let us know if you want a demonstration. 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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cluding squirrels at a nickel apiece 
for stews.” 

Later, Besley was to learn moon- 
shine stills are indigenous to most 
forests. He recalls once when he was 
taking over some land for a state for- 
est in Maryland, a man approached 
him saying he hoped, “I would not 
make him lose his job.” Pressed for 
an explanation, he said he was look- 
out man for some friends of his back 
in the woods who didn’t want snoop- 
ers around. I made it plain that 
both he and his friends had better 
look for other jobs, or at least an- 
other location. 


It was on the Kentucky trip that 
Besley became an official forest pho- 
tographer. Washington headquar- 
ters sent him a 5 x 7 camera with 
film and a book of instructions and 
told him to photograph trees. 


“I’d never used a camera before, 
but I snapped hundreds of pictures 
and mailed the films to Washing- 
ton,” he states. “That was the last 
I ever heard about them. No com- 
ments of any kind. At least some 
of them were good pictures, because 
years afterwards I’d sometimes see 
some of my Kentucky pictures used 
in the forestry publications.” 

Besley has never abandoned his 
hobby of taking pictures of trees. 
For 50 years he has kept picture 
records of outstanding Maryland 
trees, and will soon publish a book 
on Maryland trees. 

Counting rings on stumps of long- 
leaf pines down in Texas was Besley’s 
next assignment. He went with a 
party of about 50 to work on a man- 
agement plan for the Kirby Lumber 
Company, which owned about a mil- 
lion acres of pine land in eastern 
Texas. 

“We had to follow hard on the 
heels of the choppers because it was 
so hot the resin quickly obliterated 
the rings and made it impossible for 
us to tell the age of the cree or its 
rate of growth,” he explains. “We 
lived in tents in the woods, and hogs 
which constantly ran wild bothered 
us, foraging for our provisions. Hog 
stealing in those days was almost a 
hanging offense, but we needed fresh 
meat so we organized relays to chase 
down a pig when we wanted one for 
dinner. That’s not a modern way of 
getting fresh pork, but it was the 
only way we had.” 

Besley made a momentous de- 
cision on this trip. After two years 
of traipsing around the country as 
a forestry assistant, he realized if he 
were ever going to get anywhere im 
forestry, he needed technical train- 
ing. He was married by this time 
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FOREST LIFELINE 


Back of all good forest management is a system of roads 

which makes the remotest woodlands accessible. When completed, 

this right-of-way slicing through the forests of International Paper Company 
in Northern Maine will open thousands of acres to the regular harvest 

of wood products. In addition, it will provide an avenue of protection against 
the destructive forces of fire, insects and disease which annually 


destroy more wood than is used in the nation’s pulp and paper mills. 


Wuterndtional iiper...... 


WOODLANDS Diviston 














220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Rae Books:— 


A World Geography 
of Forest Resources 


Edited for the American Geo- 
graphical Society by Stephen 
Haden-Guest, John K. Wright, 
and Eileen M. Teclaff—with 34 
Contributing Authorities. 


NEW! Complete world-wide ap- 
praisal of forest resources it. terms 
of their natural functions by lead- 
ing experts in the field. 


Thoroughly documented, abundant- 
ly illustrated and mapped, this au- 
thoritative book deals with world 
forests as the source of indispensable 
materials. Details what these ma- 
terials are, their uses, and origins. 
Discusses the varied, unsolved prob- 
lems of sustaining forest yields in 
the face of ever-mounting, ever- 
changing demands. 


Book shows the relationships of 
forests to rainfall and temperature; 
to relief and soils; to human popu- 
lations; and to human institutions 
and needs. Gives insight into the 
struggle between conservationists 
and their opponents. 58 maps, 111 
ills.; 750 pp. $12.50 


FORESTRY HANDBOOK 


Editor: Reginald D. Forbes, Con- 
sulting Forester; Staff = 
Arthur B. Meyer, Editor, "Jour- 
nal of Forestry.’ 


For the first time in one volume— 
all the working methods,  tech- 
niques, and vital data of on-the- 
ground forestry as practiced in the 
U.S. and Canada today. Edited for 
the Society of American Foresters. 
Over 140 Contributing Editors. 
“Eminently useful . . . one of the 
most ambitious undertakings in 
the literature of American forestry.” 

—FOREST SCIENCE. 744 ills., 
tables; 1201 pp. $15 





Conservation Law 
and Administration 


William F. Schulz, Jr., University 
of Pittsburgh School of Law 


Complete study of a state’s conser- 
vation laws and administration of 
its renewable natural resources. 
Using Pennsylvania as a yardstick, 
book offers foresters in all states a 
blueprint for improving law and 
practice. Treats federal, state agen- 
cies; gives a M Conservation 
Act adaptable anywhere. A Conser- 
vation Foundation Study. “A seri- 
ous, revealing work.”’—FOREST 
NOTES. 34 ills., tables; 607 pp. 

$10 


@ Through bookstores or write: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St.. New York 10 














| winter months, Besley was one of a 


and had two children. The future | J 


for his family looked pretty grim at 
$40 a month. 

The Pinchot family had endowed 
the forestry school at Yale University 
two years previously, and Besley de- 
cided to go there. Heading back 
home, he sold his house in Virginia, 
borrowed some money, and in Janu- 
ary, 1903, buckled down to get his 
technical education, with his family 
with him in New Haven, Conn. His 
summer vacation was spent on a 
field trip in the Pike Peak’s area of 
Colorado and his Christmas vacation 
studying lumbering in Northern 
Maine. In June, 1904, he was gradu- 
ated “cum laude” as a forester. 

Job difficulties were now over for 
Besley. Never again in his whole 
career did he ever have to ask for 
employment. Chief Pinchot of the 
Bureau of Forestry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was hiring every 
graduate of a forestry school who 
could pass the civil service examina- 
tions. Besley recalls that all but two 
or three of the 33 young men in his 
class received federal appointments. 

He was assigned to take charge of 
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the large federal forestry nursery 
near Halsey, Nebraska, at a salary 
of $100 a month. His diploma in 
forestry had upped his salary two 
and a half times with living quarters 
thrown in. He planted 350,000 pine 
trees on the barren sand hills of Ne- 
braska before he was transferred to 
do experimental planting in the | 
Pike Peak’s region. 

Federal forestry hit its stride that | 
year in 1905. Congress authorized | 
the creation of the present Forest | 
Service under the Department of 
Agriculture with supervision of all | 
the forest reserves transferred from 
the Department of Interior. The for- | 
esters were happy, but not the west- 
ern cattlemen and sheep herders, 
who resented the changes made in | 
their rights to free grazing on the 
public domains. To overcome the | 
widespread ill will toward the For- 
est Service, Pinchot organized a 
farmers’ institute; and during the 


corps of seven experts who traveled 
over western Colorado holding one- 
day meetings to discuss problems of 
the farmers and ranchers. 

Federal forestry was one subject 
the ranchers did not want to hear 
discussed. They were so hostile to- 
ward it that in one town Besley was 
advised not to appear on the pro- 
gram. In other towns, he confined 
his lectures to the general benefits of 
tree planting and forestry manage- | 
ment. | 

The offer of the job of state for- | 








© WASH WINDOWS 
FOUR STORIES HICH 


REMOVE LIGHT GLOBES 60 ft. up 


@PRUNE TREES & PICK FRUIT 
60 ft. up 
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YaQa G29e0973 GoepQ. 


Phone MAdison 6-9397 or write for catalog 


Dept. AMF, 300 S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 13 @ MA. 6-9397 


SAVE! 


Use RITEWAY 


COMPLETE CT] HEATERS & 
COMBUSTION 


[_] FURNACES [| BOILERS 
BURNS ANY WOOD OR COAL. CHECK 
ABOVE FOR FREE LITERATURE. 

RITEWAY MFG. CO., Inc. 

P. O. Box 6B Harrisonburg, Va. 


BURN WOOD 


THE 
RIGHT WAY 


ANB 




















TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


1166 West 7th, Eugene, Oregon 


Surveying—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 
Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone DI. 5-537] 























Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
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Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 


Phone: 2171 
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St.Paul Grows Men,Too 


CHRISTOPHER RICHARD PETTERSEN is two and 
a half years old. His father works for St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company. 

Chris should be joining the firm in about 
1972—after he graduates from Forestry School, 
like his Dad before him. 

It will take a good bit longer before the young 
Douglas fir comes of age, but we’re counting 
on it, nonetheless. 

At the 200,000-acre Tree Life Tree Farm, 
near Mount Rainier, this whole generation of 


trees will be logged in about 80 years. 

By that time, Chris’s grandson should be 
with us to help log, process or market the bene- 
fits of this generation-to-generation planning. 
If he is, we’re sure he, too, will help perpetuate 
his forest products inheritance through tree 
farming—thereby insuring future timber har- 
vests for still future products and payrolls. 

All of which gives real meaning to an old 
company slogan—‘“‘Jn business to stay!”’ 

We’re backing it with trees, money and men. 


ST. PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER COMPANY 


TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 








You, too, can 
produce 


Quality 


chips with 


MURCO 


WASTEWOOD 
CHIPPERS 


From slabs, edgings, planer mill trimmings, 
round wood, veneer cores, mill waste, etc., 
you can produce specification-size pulpwood 
chips with MURCO Wastewood Chippers, as 
many mills throughout the country are doing. 
They have stopped burning dollars and are 
now selling chips. MURCO Chippers are 
preferred for their outstanding performance, 
producing more and better chips at less cost 
with less sawdust and slivers, free from re- 
pairs. Made in disc diameters from 36” to 
75” disc diameter mechanical wastewood 
chipper. 


It will pay you to investigate 
now what MURCO Wastewood 
Chippers can do for you... 
write today for complete chipper 
picture. 


D. J. MURRAY 


MANUFACTURING 
co. 


Manufacturers Since 18§3 
WAUSAU | 
WISCONSIN 














ester in Maryland came as a com- 
plete surprise to Besley. He was not 
even aware Maryland had created a 
forestry department that spring 
morning in 1906 when a man on 
horseback with the telegraphic offer 
found him setting out pine seedlings 
in Clementine Gulch ten miles from 
a railroad. 

“My first reaction to the offer was 
no,” Besley says. “I knew something 
about politics in Maryland and I 
didn’t want a political appointment. 
State forestry was so new, however, 
it was a challenge. When I was as- 
sured it was independent of politics, 
I accepted.” 

He admits that his fears of politi- 
cal interference proved _ entirely 
groundless. “In the 36 years I served 
under eight administrations of both 
Democrats and Republicans, not a 
single employee of the forestry de- 
partment ever got his job as a politi- 
cal favor,” he adds. 

Some of Besley’s major accom- 
plishments as state forester were the 
direct results of his federal training 
in six states before coming to Mary- 
land. Particularly the Maryland 
Timber Marking Plan which at the 
time was an innovation. 

“Nothing ever came of it,” always 
irked him after he had helped to 
make a survey and recommendations 
for forest management. In Maryland 
he was determined to make it easier 
for woodland owners to practice good 
forestry by furnishing a trained for- 
ester to mark the trees to be cut, to 
estimate the value of the timber and 
to secure bids from timber buyers. 
This is now standard practice 
throughout the country. 

It took a lot of resourcefulness 
and ingenuity in ‘the horse and 
buggy days, not only to get forestry 
laws passed, but to make them ef- 
fective. The roadside tree law, 
passed in 1914, is an example. It 
was the first of its kind in the coun- 
try, and placed all roadside trees un- 
der the supervision of the State 
Board of Forestry, but without an 
appropriation for its enforcement. 
Many thought that would make it 
inoperative. They underestimated 
Besley’s determination. He selected 
a small group from his 144 forest 
wardens and had a tree expert train 
them for tree supervisors. Strict en- 
forcement of the law was made. 

“Sign Board Day” on June 21, 
1914, was another demonstration of 
enforcing a law on a _ shoestring. 
Charged with enforcement of an act 
prohibiting the placing of advertise- 
ments on the highway, State Forester 
Besley remembered Carrie Nation’s 


| 
| 
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HOW MUCH WOOD PER ACRE DOES 

YOUR FOREST 
GROW? 


How much 
wood is there in 
that tree? 

THE 
SPIEGEL- 
RELASKOP 
gives all the 
answers. 





Write for free literature 


WILLIAM A. WOLFF 
3106 CHAMPION STREET 
OAKLAND 2, CALIF. 








ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


2 


Standard: Heavy duty planter for tractors 
with hydraulic lift. Usable on 20 h.p. and 
up wheel tractors—also on the smaller 
crawlers. Make these sites plantable: heavy 
sod, stony soils, steep hillsides, brushy 
sites. Equipped with 20” coulter. 

M-55: A low cost planter for the easier 
sites where no hillside adjustment is neces- 
sary. At $245 ideal for the Christmas Tree 
grower. Wearing parts same as ‘‘Standard.” 
Write for details: 


ROOTSPRED 
St. Petersburg, Pa. 


Oak Sawdust 
Worth $ $ $ 


Oak and other hardwood sawdust, treated with Burkleigh 
Compost Activator (Fourmone), makes valuable soil amend- 
ment ready for immediate use. 

Activator jis entirely natural, organic. Makes sweet, 
earthy compost from leaves, grass clippings, straw, sawdust, 
manures if available. A little does much; keeps full 
strength until used. 

Send only $1 for trial package and 16-page booklet 


including 
SECRETS OF SAWDUST 


Turn waste sawdust into dollars or a low-cost beneficial 
treatment for your farm, orchard or garden soil. 


BURKLEIGH CO., Derr. B-75, Towson, Mo. 


VIRGIN PINE TIMBER 


1% billion ft., 4000 ft. per acre—Mex- 
ico. Price $3.00 acre cash, or $1.00 
acre plus royalty to qualified operators. 
Perfect title. First offer. M. E. Bogle, 
527 Ogden Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
CA 6-9500 























ALIVE AND 


AMAZING 
HAVAHART 
TRAP CAN'T 
HARM PETS 


& CHILDREN CATCHES MORE 





idi i ink, | 
Capture raiding rats, coons, squirrels, etc. Take mink, 
coons uninjured. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. | 
Fully guaranteed. No jaws or springs. Rustproof. | 


HAVAHART, Water St., Ossining, N.Y. | 
Please send FREE 36-page booklet on trapping secrets. ; 
— 1 
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WILL THE SOUTHS FORESTS 
REMAIN SULVENT? 


? a Be 
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Club Boys frolicking at Keep Washington Parish 
Green annual field day, Franklinton, Louisiana 


Yes, and we don’t think this will be based on horseshoe luck, 
either. 

Some people believe the South is headed for trouble. They think 
that future industrial demands will deplete the forests. 

We think this danger is real only if all existing and potential Tree 
Farmers go to sleep. 

But industry isn’t going to let anyone go to sleep! Through its 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association and its American Forest 
Products Industries young people by the tens of thousands are be- 
coming Tree Farm conscious. And through the program of the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association thousands of landowners are re- 
ceiving important tree growing facts right where it counts—in their 
own forests. 

The South has the area, and its Tree Farmers backed by industry 
can meet the challenge. We have complete faith in the future solvency 
of its forests. 


GAYLORD ConTAINER CORPORATION 


Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


Bogalusa. La. 
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Printers of AMERICAN FORESTS 





Maryland 


is celebrated nationally for its 
Crabcakes 

Chesapeake Bay Fishing 
Hospitality 

Johns Hopkins Hospital 

Beautiful Women 


and (with no pseudo-modesty) : 


which is located near Baltimore's first harbor 


32nd and Elm Avenue (come and visit us) 


e JOURNAL OF FORESTRY e FOREST SCIENCE 


THE MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO.! 

















Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruise 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for d 
free literature and instructions. le 


SILVA, INC., Dept. > LaPorte, ind. 











CUTTING TOOLS 





| **ENHANCE YOUR 
| ENJOYMENT OF 
FIELD AND FOREST" 


OLEY 4610 


WEEDS 


For BRUSH 
BRIARS 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 











THE VICTOR TOOL CO. 


PENNA. 





Timber is a Crop 
... and PENNSALT 
has Pioneered Chemicals — 


miami: 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


COMPANY OF WASHINGTON 


TA C OM A 


Montgomery 
Tex . 


Ala 


Los Angeles 


WASHINGTON 


@ Portland 
Calif * 


Protection of 
American Forests 


MANUFACTURING 


Ore. @ Berkeley 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Calif 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 
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fervor. He called for women’s or- 
ganizations to volunteer to tear 


down the existing signs and offered 
the workers official badges to wear 
while doing it. —The women cleared 
the highways of signs in short order, 

It took a statewide approach to 
fence in the stock in Garrett County. 
Free range of stock, always anathema 
to forestry men, was on a local option 
basis in the counties of Maryland 
until the 20’s. The farmers of Gar- 
rett County were particularly hostile 
to prohibiting free range and re. 
fused to consider it, but the passage 
of a state stock law gave the forest 
wardens the authority to keep wan- 
dering cattle and sheep out of un- 
fenced woodland. And it also re- 
moved the temptation to burn off 
the woods to improve the pasture. 

Not the least of the state for- 
ester’s duties in the early days was to 
give lectures on forestry at the Mary- 
land Agricultural College, now part 
of the University of Maryland. His 
alma mater thought so highly of his 
scholarly achievements that it con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science. Many other 
honors have been bestowed on him 
through the years as he has been 
active in practically all of the forest- 
ry and allied organizations. 

Forestry has come a long way since 
the horse and buggy days fifty years 
ago. State Forester Besley has kept 
pace with the progress every step of 
the way. 


Crabtown on the Severn 
(From page 31) 


at the left. Others should proceed 
up the marble steps to Memorial 
Hall, a magnificent room whose 
windows look straight down _ the 
Severn to the broad expanse of 
Chesapeake Bay. 

High on the east wall hangs 
Perry’s battle flag at Lake Erie, with 
the memorable words: “Don’t Give 
Up the Ship!” Under this flag is 
a new case, containing the names 
and rank of every graduate of the 
academy who has died in action. 
At this hallowed spot young men 
from every part of the land take the 
solemn oath that makes them a mid- 
shipman of the United States Navy. 

Other buildings may be visited: 
MacDonough Hall, with its trophies 
of Army-Navy games; Mahan Hall, 
containing a great naval library and 
collection of battle flags; Isherwood 
Hall, where you may see some amaz- 
ing cut-out models of modern fight- 
ing craft; and Dahlgren Hall, where 
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He is the small landowner. 
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red He and the tree seeds in his hand are the keys to the 
car nation’s forest production. . 
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to In the South he supplies the pulp and paper industry 
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ma With the rapid expansion of its pulpwood needs, 
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ai the industry will be looking to him for an even 
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ae a free exchange of forest management know-how and 
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CARDS OF WOOD 
say 


“Merry 
CTtetinne 


'r friends will lai and treasure these charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. 
Welonthte, haiithe. alte a Holly, Pine, Cedar and other exquisitely grained woods, 
33,’ x 434”, printed with appropriate designs and messages. 





Special Offer: Send only $1 for 5 assorted beautiful cards with 
protective card, envelopes and illustrated folder. You'll want to re-order 
before Christmas! 

BOOKMARKS OF WOOD make attractive, inexpensive gifts. Made of the same 


lustrous, satiny woods gay with colored ribbons and tree decorations. $1 for 3 all 
different, with greeting cards, envelopes. Order Nowl 


CARDS OF WOOD Manlius 17, New York 














Swedish Foresters’ Tools 


e Increment Borers 
e Tree Calipers 

e Bark Measurers 
e Compasses 














Precision made in Mora, Sweden for 
accuracy and durability. Send for your 
free copy of our Foresters’ Tool Cata- 
logue. Write Dept. F 


Sandvik STEEL, INC. 


SAW & TOOL DIVISION 
1702 Nevins Rd., Fair Lawn, N. Jj. 
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graduation exercises and June Week 
balls take place. Newest addition to 
the yard, which has 217 major build- 
ings, is a huge gymnasium and field 
house, near gate No. 1. 

However, for those whose time 
may be running out, perhaps more 
rewarding will be a drive along the 
sea wall, where there is almost al- 
ways a fresh breeze off the bay, and 
sometimes the dramatic spectacle of 
the academy’s big sailing craft racing 
over the sparkling green water. 

At the end of the dock along 
Santee Basin you will see an old, 
white-painted warship. This is the 
“Reina Mercedes,” Spanish veteran 
of the Battle of Santiago, and the 
official “‘station ship” of the Naval 
Academy. From it flies the blue two- 
star flag of the academy’s superin- 
tendent, Rear Admiral William R. 
Smedberg III, USN., when he is 
within the academy yard. Midship- 
men will tell you the “Reina” is the 
“fastest ship in the Navy.” And, if 
you look properly puzzled, they will 
add: “because she is fast to the 
dock!” 

Another “salty” spot is Dewey 
Basin, with its long row of bobbing 
knockabouts and catboats, used by 
midshipmen for both drills and 
pleasure sailing. Under the _boat- 
sheds along the east side of the basin 
hang cutters and whaleboats that re- 
call the old days when oars moved 
men from ship to shore, or took the 
admiral on his calls among the fleet. 

As for the waterfront of the Naval 
Academy, this year may be the last 
to see the boat basins and the pres- 
ent seawall. The academy has de- 
veloped acute growing pains. To 
relieve the overcrowded condition of 
Bancroft Hall, where double-decker 
beds must now be used, it is planned 
to extend the big dormitory into 
Farragut Field which means re- 
placement of this sports and drill 
area. And the only convenient way 
to do it is to fill in water areas. The 
academy hopes also to obtain an 
adequate football stadium, on a 
site at the edge of town. 

From La Plata, the distance to 
Annapolis is only 50 miles, via ex- 
cellent highway, much of which is 
dual lane or parkway. The best 
route follows US 301 north from 
La Plata for 39 miles to the inter- 
change with US 50, thence east to 
the turnoff for Annapolis. Those 
visiting Annapolis enroute to La 
Plata, will find good roads from 
Washington (US 50), Baltimore 
(Md. 2), and from the Eastern Shore 
(US 50) via the spectacular Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge. 
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He Made Legal History 


(From page 27) 


constitutional. “It is certainly an 
appropriate use of the police power 
to prevent erosion, preserve forests 
and conserve the natural resources of 
the state, provided this be done in 
such a Way as not unreasonable or 
illegal to interfere with rights of 
individuals,” he wrote. 

Constitutionality was one of the 
four questions Judge Henderson was 
called upon to decide. The first was 
whether the title to the act was de- 
fective, as every law enacted by the 
General Assembly shall embrace but 
one subject and that shall be de- 
scribed in its title. ‘A careful read- 
ing of the act in question discloses 
nothing that is not germane to the 
subject of ‘Forestry’ and ‘Forest Con- 
servancy Districts’; and, therefore, 
the title must be held good.” 

Another question was whether the 
State Commission of Forests and 
Parks could charge for issuance of a 
license. Judge Henderson decided 
that the wide regulatory powers con- 
ferred upon the commission gave it 
the right to charge a reasonable li- 
cense fee. 

Finally, Judge Henderson ruled 
that it was not an unfair discrimina- 
tion to charge a non-resident sawmill 
operator $25 for a license while the 
resident operator is charged only $10. 
The jurist observed that more fre- 
quent inspections were necessary to 
determine that a non-resident opera- 
tor leaves the cut land in a condition 
favorable to regrowth. Today all 
operators are charged $10 a year for 
licenses. 

Opponents of the Forest Conserv- 
ancy Districts Act predicted dire ef- 


fects upon the timber owners of 
Maryland. One of the most out- 
spoken foes was Clifford Friend, 


president of the Garrett County 
Land and Timber Owners Protective 
Association. 

“In the name of conservation, you 
would help the incompetent public 
board to slip the shackles of distress 
upon our rural population,” Friend 
wrote in a letter to the editor of The 
Oakland Republican, Garrett Coun- 
ty’s weekly newspaper. 

“Under the guise of a scant supply 
of water, you advocate the desecra- 
tion of our liberties. If water is low, 
It is not because of timber slashing 
as you Call it.” 

One of the major achievements in 
Maryland under the Forest Conserv- 
ancy Districts Act has been an effec- 








tive program of forest fire preven- 
tion in the state. The act for the 
first time gave forestry personnel the 
authority they needed to arrest vio- 
lators of ..e burning regulations. 

In their brief, urging Judge Hen- 
derson to uphold the act, Attorney 
General Hammond and his assistant, 
Buscher, quoted figures to show a de- 
cline in the number and destructive- 
ness of forest fires. In the two years 
just before passage of the act, the 
average number of fires was 1,785. 
In the three years immediately after 
passage, the average number of fires 
was 704, a 60 per cent decrease. The 
burned acreage was off 85 per cent 
in that same period. 

Judge Henderson’s decision of nine 
years ago, made in the little county 
seat of Oakland, a town of some 
1,600 souls, has resulted in none of 
the results predicted by its oppo- 
nents. 

Forest fires have continued to 
decline. In the five years from 1951 
through 1955, the average number of 
forest fires in Maryland was only 476 
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SHKING 


... Clears brush, 
and small trees. . 
limbs and trims! 


BRUSHKING, the world's largest 
selling one-man brushcutter, can out- 
work six men with axes or brush- 
hooks! Ideal machine to clear all 
undergrowth, tangled brush, saplings 
and small trees. Rugged, dependable, 
easy to operate and absolutely safe. 
By saving labor, it can cut your costs 
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cutting attachment for clearing weeds, 
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PORTAPAGE BIG-VOICE 


Firefighters, Rangers and Wardens issue 
commands, give instructions and outline 
directions. These presentations will be 
easier and more effective with Porta- 
page, the fully portable, battery op- 
erated loudspeaker. Investigate the many 
exclusive advantages of the 4 different 
Portapage models. 


PORTAPAGE AEROSOUND 


A high powered plane to ground loud- 
speaker system for Forest Service ac- 
tivities. Highly effective for fire preven- 
tion and control, search and rescue op- 
erations, moving wildlife and disaster 
emergencies. 


Write for Literature 


SOUND-CRAFT SYSTEMS 653 ROCHESTER RD. 


PITTSBURGH 2, PA. 
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Never under any other brand name. 


FR EE 52-PAGE CATALOG 


Includes how to choose the 
best sleeping bag for your particular needs 
— scientific data about Down, Dacron, 
Wool and Feathers. Get the facts before 
you buy, read what authorities say. 


ORDER WITHOUT RISK 
Compare with any other. 
You'll agree BAUER bags / 
are far better quality— 
far better value—or we 
will refund in full, in- 
cluding shipping costs 
both ways. 
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a year, ranging between a 1955 low 
of 371 and a 1954 high of 609. Ef. 
fective fire suppression by employees 
of the State Department of Forests 
and Parks has been a big factor. 

The prophets of doom also were 
wrong about sawmill operations. To- 
day there are 78 sawmills in the four 
western Maryland counties — Gar- 
rett, Allegany, Washington and 
Frederick — and most of them are 
bigger and more prosperous opera- 
tions than when the Forest Conserv- 
ancy Districts Act was enacted. In 
1952, there were some 600 sawmills 
throughout the state. Some 113 pro- 
duced more than 500,000 board feet 
a year and 47 more than a million 
feet a year. 

Far from being arbitrary, the State 
Commission of Forests and Parks has 
made variable minimum cutting re- 
quirements in various parts of Mary- 
land. The range is from a seven inch 
diameter in Garrett County to a 
high of 16 inches. 

And finally, although Gonder has 
been succeeded in the state senate 
by two men who were foes of the 
act, it never has been amended in the 
past 13 years. Neil C. Fraley, who 
was the attorney for the two defen- 
dants in the test case, later was elec- 
ted to the state senate by a one vote 
margin over Gonder in 1950. Fraley 
is Now an associate judge in Garrett 
County and sits where Judge Hen- 
derson made his memorable decision 
nine years ago. Friend was elected 
to succeed Fraley in the state senate 
in 1954, but the Forest Conservancy 
Districts Act is still the law of Mary- 
land. 


Maryland’s Fifth Column 
(From page 47) 


the vine as a forestry practice. All 
methods of burning, spraying with 
poison and goating seem to give only 
temporary control. 

At the Cedarville State Forest in 
southern Maryland, these methods 
of control were tried on a pilot 
scale. In cooperation with the De- 
partment of Research and Educa- 
tion, the Department of Forests and 
Parks laid out three random plots of 
1/19 acre for each practice of burn- 
ing, goating and spraying. Three 
plots were left as control plots on 
which nothing was done. Following 
the treatment, it was noted that: (1) 
The spray (2-4-5-T) killed the vine 
where it came in contact with it. 
The vines above the reach of a back 
pack sprayer remained green. Ap- 
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“Join THE THOUSANDS WHO 
DEPEND ON US FOR THEIR 
EVERY FORESTRY NEED” 


JAMES W. “JIM” CRAIG, 
President G General Manager 
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Tree Diameter Tapes 
Log Scaling Rules 
Tree Marking Paint 
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Mapping Accessories 
Cruiser Sticks 
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Snake Bite Kits 

Tally Meters 

Tree Marking Devices 
Fire Suppression Equipt. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE, NEW, 
160 PAGE CATALOG NO. 7 
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SUPPLIERS 


Battlefield Station 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 











PINE PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Prineville, Oregon 


Manufacturers 
PONDEROSA PINE, 
FIR AND LARCH 

LUMBER 


Members 


Western Pine Association 




















parently the roots were not killed 
because new growth has developed. 
A dense mat or cover of largely dead 
bare vines remain. The leaves are 
gone except where resprouting has 
occurred. (2) Controlled burning con- 
sumed the vine and all and left the 
site clear immediately following the 
burn. However, the roots were not 
killed. (3) Goating consumed the 
leaves, small vines and other vegeta- 
tion giving a rather clean appear- 
ance. However, vines out of reach 
of the goats grew unharmed and the 
roots were not killed. So the one 
application of any treatment has not 
been the answer. 

As pointed out by the Southeast- 
ern Forest Experiment Station in its 
Research Note 41, “Honeysuckle is a 
serious problem,” several treatments 
or combinations may be needed to 
control the vine. It is believed that 
fire or grazing to reduce a large vol- 
ume of the vine, followed by a poison 
spray may be one answer to control- 
ling the vine. 

Whatever the answer, it must be a 
real, practical, economic one. Most 
forest ownerships in upper Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont areas in Mary- 
land are farmers and other small 
owners. Control for honeysuckle 
must be of the type the small owner 
can apply in order to meet the prob- 
lem. 


In Maryland controlled burning 
is not permitted unless authorized 
by the local forestry board. Con- 
trolled burning is limited to areas 
where existing trees won't be 
harmed. Since we are concerned 
largely with poplar sites—bottom 
sites and lower slopes, burning may 
be possible following harvest when 
larger seed trees are left and pro- 
tected from fire. However, on moist 
sites, it may be difficult to get the 
good fire going that is required to 
do the job. On sites to be rehabili- 
tated to trees or a planting site, 
burning with care is an answer; and 
it may bring temporary control. We 
know one burn isn’t the answer. 

Spraying with 2-4-5-T is an expen- 
sive possibility. We ask the question: 
How many small landowners will 
take time or pay to have their wood- 
land sprayed? Right now very few. 
Thick layers of honeysuckle require 
much poison. Each leaf must be cov- 
ered with the spray to kill the vine. 
Furthermore, the sprays are more ef- 
fective during hot sunny weather. 
In forest stands, the absence of full 
sun limits the value of the spray. 
Carrying back pack pumps through 
honeysuckle areas is tiresome and 
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ALL 3 IN 1 
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Transplant your Seedlings the 
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THE MECHANICAL WAY 
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possibly dangerous. There is the pos- 
sibility that the spray material could 
drift onto other desirable vegetation. 
(Burning and goating would also 
damage or kill this same vegetation.) 
The use of a spray may have the 
greatest immediate value in con- 
trolling small areas of initial infesta- 
tion before they get out of hand. In 
a number of forest plantations being 
established, owners are controlling 
the honeysuckle by spraying. One 
owner spent for materials about 
$2.75 to do 1/;99 of an acre. On an 
acre basis, the cost would be $275 to 
achieve the same results. This does 
not include labor or equipment. 

The use of goats brings to mind 
complete denudation of areas and 
humor generally associated with 
these critters. In developing a con- 
trol measure that farmers and other 
small owners can use, goating seems 
to have possibilities. Most farmers 
handle livestock and build fences. 
Managing goats as “expendable” 
livestock has _ possibilities. Some 
farmers on the lower Eastern Shore 
of Maryland use goats to control un- 
desirable hardwoods in loblolly pine 
stands. The goats brouse the hard- 
woods and may kill them, leaving 
the pine to grow. Some farmers then 
rake the pine “shats” or needles and 
use them for bedding. They require 
little attention, except mineral 
blocks, some water and shelter from 
cold winds and rain. The big prob- 
lem is fencing. It must be good. It 
must be remembered that the hun- 
grier the goat, the closer he will eat 
the honeysuckle. Goats born and 
raised “in the woods” are heartier 
and need less attention. 

Many ‘“‘strings” will have to be 
pulled to control this forest nuisance. 
Research is needed. Simple solutions 
that the small owner can use are re- 
quired. Right now there are possi- 
bilities. We need “to pull strings” 
to get this nuisance ouT of the woods 
so we can get management IN. 


Adventures in 


Graciousness 
(From page 37) 


with the projecting gable, the strik- 
ing regularity of its room plan, a 
magnificent center hall, elaborate 
hand-carved woodwork which is dif- 
ferent in design in every room, an 
enclosed stairway, and a Palladian 
window, are some of the outstanding 
features of this mansion. 

The terraced garden in front of 
the house contains two-century-old 
English boxwood. The boxwood is 




















HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members 
and friends of The American 
Forestry Association who 
find it impractical to contrib- 
ute to its educational activ- 
ities during their lifetime. 
Gifts in the form of a bequest 
are welcomed. Officers of the 
Association will gladly con- 
sult at any time with those 
who wish to know more about 
designating gifts for educa- 
tional work in forest con- 
servation. 


Following is a paragraph 
suitable for incorporation in 
wills: 


“TI hereby give, devise and 
bequeath to The 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., a 
non-profit District of Colum- 
bia corporation, or its suc- 
cessor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the 
corporate activities of said 
Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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CHINESE CHESTNUT: Beautiful, round headed, low 
growing. Plant large trees that bear quickly for lawns 
and drives. Plant steep slopes, rocky knolls, hills. 
Nut delicious. ‘‘Now available, a complete line of hardy 
grafted nut and crop trees.’’ Possibilities amaze you. 
Grow a tree bank while you build a soil bank. Catalog 


free. 
NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Box ‘‘M DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 














American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Seoteh Pine, Norway Spruce, hite 


w Spruee, 
ete. Priees reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 
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Stanford, Montana 

















TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








TREES & SHRUBS 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from SEEDS. 
Beautiful Evergreens, lovely trees and shrubs 
for shade, windbreak, snow fence, erosion 
control, ornament, etc. For FREE planting 
guide and price list write 


WOODLOT SEED CO., Norway 43, Mich. 








GROW TREES 
FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 

Seedlings and Transplants, 

Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 











25 Estate Hemlock $15 


Beautiful Canadian Hemlock, Hardy 
New Hamsphire Grown, 18 to 24 
inches, 25 for $15.00. 100 for 
$50.00 or 500 for $200.00. Please 
place your fall order Now, the ship- 
ment when same are wanted, 





WM. ROBERT McGUIRE 
P.O. Box 1024 Elizabethton, Tenn. 
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laid out in a cresent pattern, and was 
once insured for $40,000. 


Perhaps the most unusual home 
on AFA’s tour of Charles County is 
Habre de Venture. It was built 
about 1742, and was the home of 
Thomas Stone, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Habre de 
Venture is now the home of Colonel 
and Mrs. Peter Vischer. 

Habre de Venture is unique in 
that it was built in five sections in 
the form of a cresent. It cleverly 
combines three principal types of 
southern Maryland architecture — 
the all-brick, the all-frame and the 
frame house with brick gable ends. 
Each is a separate entity and each 
has a gambrel roof. The three types 
of houses are connected by _ brick 
aprons, with the outer margin of the 
cresent forming the front facade of 
the house. A _ brick-flagged portico 
extends along the front of the main 
part of the house. Some of the most 
famous men in American history 
passed through this portico. 

Chandler’s Hope was begun in 
1639, by the first settler of Charles 
County, Job Chandler. It is believed 
to be the oldest frame structure in 
Maryland, and perhaps the eastern 
seaboard. 

Built on one of the highest hills 
in Port Tobacco Valley, the house 
is said to be a copy of Chandler’s 
boyhood home in Lancashire, Eng- 
land. He named it Chandler’s Hope, 
according to the story, because he 
“hoped” to bring his bride there for 
many years before he succeeded in 
1650. It was Chandler’s son, William 
who deeded 60 acres for a town site 
that first was known as Chandler’s 
Town, and later Port Tobacco. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry V. DeMott, 
the present owners, have completed 
an extraordinary reconstruction job 
begun in 1921. Visitors to Chandler’s 
Hope may see the original kitchen 
with its six-foot long fireplace and 
warming shelf in the back; the brick- 
nogged interior and exterior walls; 
and the original batten doors. 

Mulberry Grove is an authentic 
reproduction, built in 1950, of the 
original manor house destroyed by 
fire in 1934. The original Mulberry 
Grove was built around 1700, and 
was the birthplace and residence of 
John Hanson, first elected President 
of the United States in Congress As- 
sembled. John Hanson also pro- 


claimed the first Thanksgiving Day, 
November 28, 1782. 

The new Mulberry Grove is now 
owned by Dr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
Edelen. 
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| CLADRASTUS (Yellow-wood) 








BARGAINS IN © 
YOUNG 


SHADE TREES 


= All the kinds below in the spe- 
cial sizes offered will succeed — 
fully as well planted in Oct.- 
Dec. as in spring and they will 
grow 50% better next sum- 
mer! (5 of one kind at 10 rate, 
50 at 100 rate.) Order direct 
from this advertisement. Pay 
express (10 to 15%) on arrival. 








ACER (Maple) (10) = (100) 
Rubrum (Red Maple) ..............-..-. 4 to 6 ft. $15.00 $125.00 
6to8ft. 22.00 180.00 
..4 to6 ft. 15.00 135.00 
6 to8ft. 22.00 180.00 
platanoides (Norway Maple) ..... 4to5ft. 12.50 100.00 
ound 4to6ft. 40.00 350.00 


saccharum (Sugar Maple) ......... 


CORNUS florida (Dogwood) -.-....... 4to5 ft. 30.00 250.00 
HICORIA (Shagbark Hickory) ........ 4to5 ft. 20.00 150.00 
LIQUIDAMBER (Sweet Gum) ........ 4to5ft. 18.00 150.00 


OXYDENDRON (Sour-wood) ........ 4to5ft. 17.50 125.00 
PLATANUS (Amer. Sycamore) ........ 4to5ft. 12.50 95.00 
6to8ft. 22.50 175.00 

8 to 10 ft. 30.00 250.00 
cused tO6 ft, 8.50 65.00 
4to5ft. 15.00 125.00 


POPLAR Lombardy ............. 


Roll 





SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica (Weeping)  .......-......- 4to5 ft. 12.50 110.00 
Wisconsin (Hardy Wpg.) ...........4to5 ft. 12.50 110.00 
Golden Weeping (Niobe) .......... 4to5 ft. 12.50 110.00 
SORBUS (Mountain Ash) 4to5 ft. 20.00 190.00 
TILIA (American Linden) . 4 to5 ft. 18.00 145.00 
ULMUS (American Elm) ... ....5 to 6 ft. 18.00 155.00 
Pumilia (Siberian) ..................... Ato5ft. 15.00 130.00 









KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-27 Highlands, N. J. 








Joun B. Woops & Son 


REFORESTATION 
CONSULTANTS—CONTRACTORS 
FOREST NURSERIES 
PRODUCERS OF WOODSEED 


“Thirty years of Industrial Forestry Experience 
in the Pacific Northwest.” 





Post Office Box 647 
Salem, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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> Rattlesnakes 
Their Habits, Life Histories, 
and Influence on Mankind 
By LAURENCE M. KLAUBER 


The consulting Curator of Reptiles, 


| 


San Diego Zoo, presents all that is sci- | 


entifically known about this fascinating, 
dangerous reptile, and includes an 
amusing chronicle of the folklore it 
has inspired. 


| 
| 


1530 pages, 238 illus. 2 vols. $17.50 | 


> Arctic Wilderness 
By ROBERT MARSHALL 


Edited, with an Introduction 
By GEORGE MARSHALL 


Forewerd by A. Starker Leopold 


An exceptionally vivid literary ac- 


count, based on diaries and letters, of | 


the adventures of a naturalist, forester, 
conservationist, and explorer who 


found a great reach of Alaskan wilder- | 


ness to explore and map. 
198 pages, 29 illus., maps. 


> California Grizzly 


By TRACY I. STORER and 
LLOYD P. TEVIS, JR. 


$3.75 | 


. a thoroughly fascinating book. | 
Not only do the authors survey the | 


zoological history with care, but histor- 
ical and anthropological literature is 
woven into the story.”—AIJBS Bulletin 
348 pages, 24 plates. $7.50 


> Ornamental! Trees 


By EVELYN MAINO and 
FRANCES HOWARD 


A guide to the selection and care of 
over 300 ornamental trees, with 182 
fully described and illustrated. “Per- 
haps of all the recent books on orna- 
mental trees, this is the most thought 
provoking, with equal stress on cul- 
ture and ornamental effects.”—Land- 
scape Architecture 


224 pages, illus., charts. Paper, $3.75 


> The Incomparable Valley 


A Geologic Interpretation 
of the Yosemite 


> Sequoia National Park 
A Geological Album 


By FRANCOIS E. MATTHES 
Edited by Fritiof Fryxell 


Paper-bound reprints of two remark- 
able books. “!. . the text in both 
books is written with the clarity and 
vividness of a historical romance, but 
with the accuracy and thoroughness of 
a scientific treatise. Both are musts 
for anyone who would know and love 
his mountains better.” —Pacific Dis- 
cove 

Illus., 2d printing. Paper, $1.95 each 


At your bookstore or 


University of California 
Press Address: Berkeley 4, California 


| and like organization—to the needs 
| of a textbook. It is, however, writ- 
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BOOKS... 


By ARTHUR B. MEYER 


orestry in the South by R. N. 
F Hoskins and M. D. Mobley 
(Turner E. Smith & Co. 448 
pp. $3.95, schools $2.95. 1956.) is 
a text prepared for students approx- | 
imating upper high school age. The | 
content is designed to fit well into | 
the methods used by teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture and the rela- 
tionship of forestry and agriculture | 
is emphasized throughout. The book 
could, however, serve well as a ref- 
erence on forestry in the South and 
for the general reader seeking in- | 
formation on that subject. 

Of the authors, Hoskins is a pro- 
fessional forester in industrial re- | 
lationships with a wide reputation | 
for his work with vocational agri- 
culture students and southern 
timberland owners. Mobley is a 
professional educator. The book is 
extensively illustrated, contains a 
large amount of factual information, 
and it all conforms—with defini- 
lions, suggested methods of study, 








ten in a manner to appeal to the 
young student with a background 
of information on farming and will 
do much to point out the importance 
of southern forests as well as how 
to conserve them and increase their 
productiveness. 

At this writing the book had al- 
ready been approved for schoolroom 
use in 5 southeastern states although 
only recently off the press. | 


A book that will sharpen interest | 
in animal life from a different as- 
pect is Living Mam: als of the World 
by Ivan T. Sanderson (Hanover | 
House. 303 pp. $9.95) .— (Editor, 
there is no indication of date of 
publ.) | 

Probably many readers have seen 
the author on TV, for he is a well 
known writer and lecturer on nat- 
ural history and has appeared on a 
number of programs, in which he 
gives both scientific and “human” | 
interest to the study of wild animals. | 

Primarily the book is a notable | 
achievement in photography. It con- 
tains 330 photographs of which 190 
are in color. Accompanying text de- 
scribes the animals in accordance 
with their most recently understood 
relationships. 
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FOREST FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL ARE OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE in Maryland's northern for- 
estry district,according to District Forester Bill Parr. With the heavily popu- 
lated suburban Baltimore area and the constantly shifting population in this area, 
fire prevention becomes a major job. This district is divided into two fire pro- 
tection units, each under the supervision of a fire supervisor. Seven fire towers 
and one guard station are manned in the spring and fall fire seasons; and two-way 


radio communication is maintained between the district office, towers, patrol 
trucks, specially equipped Jeeps, and other equipment. 


THE PRIVATE LANDOWNER IS THE OBJECT OF MOST FOREST MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES in this dis- 
trict as there is only one state forest in the area. Throughout the district, 
there are stands of high-grade red and black oak and yellow poplar, with smaller 
quantities of good-grade white oak. High land values and the prevalence of honey- 
suckle in this area are deterrents to sound forest management in many instances. 
Four project foresters provide technical management assistance to the small wood- 
land owner; and as a result of their activities, about one-third of all timber cut 
annually is marked before sale. By encouraging specialty buyers to use all 
species, a more complete utilization of timber is being attained. 


LOCAL FOREST CONSERVANCY DISTRICT BOARDS have helped to provide the impetus for an en- 
larged reforestation program which is planting over % million trees each year in 
the district. The boards are also helping to initiate the use of new methods such 
as chemical de-barking of pulpwood and the use of herbicides in timber stand im- 
provement. In addition, these boards assist in the various cooperative programs 
with other agencies, such as the Soil Conservation Service, the Agricultural 


Stabilization and Conservation Service, and the Maryland Game and Inland Fish 
Commission. 


IN MARYLAND'S WESTERN FORESTRY DISTRICT, REFORESTATION has moved into high gear in recent 
years, with the planting of one and a half million trees annually. The advent of 
the mechanical tree planter, an adequate supply of seedlings from the new forest 
tree nursery, and the marketing of thinnings for Christmas trees, are largely re- 
sponsible for this accelerated program. With the formation of the Garrett County 
Christmas Tree Grower's Association, it is anticipated that a large portion of the 
remaining idle lands will be put on Christmas tree rotations. 














DISTRICT FORESTER BILL JOHNSON says that cooperative management of private timberlands 
has been gaining impetus as landowners become aware of the added income that may ‘ 
be derived from the lands through proper management. The increase in stumpage 
prices has also assisted the cooperative management program. 


THE FORESTS OF WESTERN MARYLAND ARE IMPORTANT to the economy of the region. More than 
80 commercial sawmills, with capacities up to three million board feet annually, 
operate in this area. There are also many small custom mills. A large paper mill 
has operated for many years and has an ever increasing production. Other forest 
products produced in the area include; mine posts, fence posts, pin wood, tan 
bark, charcoal, boxes, crates and maple syrup. 


THE MAJORITY OF THE VIRGIN TIMBER STANDS WERE CUT OVER prior to the mid-1920's. Costly 
forest fires followed these logging operations, destroying valuable regenerating 
forests and impoverishing the soil. From 1926 to 1935, the average annual fire loss 
for this area was approximately 20,000 acres. However, the period 1946 to 1955 
shows an average annual burn of 418 acres. This decrease has been brought about 
by (1) the enforcement of rules and regulations promulgated under the Forest Con- 
servancy Districts Act regarding burning of debris; (2). a vigorous and continuous 
forest fire prevention campaign; and (3) an increased number of well-trained per- 

(Turn to next page) 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


sonnel, using more and improved fire fighting equipment has made possible prompt 
control of fires, thus cutting down the size of the fires. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN FORESTRY DISTRICT OF MARYLAND has some of the greatest potentials for 
forestry in the state, according to District Forester A. J. Pickall. Although the 
area as a whole does not actively engage in intensive forestry practices, progress js 
being made in each of the seven counties with the help of the local forestry boards, 


APPROXIMATELY ONE-THIRD OF THE FORESTED ACREAGE IN MARYLAND lies within this district 
which includes 950,000 acres of commercial forest land. The average timber holding 
of the farm forest is 50 acres. Individual tracts are easily accessible; but be- 
cause of the spotty pattern and the large number of owners, intensive forestry 
cannot be practicably applied. Adding to this drawback is the fact that many 
landowners may be classified as "absentee owners," and therefore, are not in a 
position to directly apply management principles. As 93% of all timber holdings 
are in private ownership, sound practices are being stressed by foresters in 
order to maintain these holdings at maximum production. 


CHARLES COUNTY, IN THE SOUTHERN HALF of the district, has the second largest amount of 
forest land in the state; while neighboring St. Mary's County reports the second 
greatest income received from timber sales in the state. All counties within this 
district are easily accessible from Baltimore and Washington, with both cities 
offering ready outlets for the various products. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN SAWMILLS OPERATE IN THIS DISTRICT. Most of these are circular 
mills although some of the larger lumber companies are converting to a band mill 
operation. Specialty wood products are manufactured throughout this district. 
Brooms and ice cream spoons are produced in the southern area while the northern 
area more or less confines its operation to cooperage mills which produce tight 
cooperage for whiskey barrels and slack cooperage for meat barrels. 


PITCH, SHORTLEAF, AND VIRGINIA PINE TYPES COMPRISE THE GREATER percentage of forest land 
in this district. These types are used in paper making, and three pulp companies 
(two from out of state) compete for this pine. Ranking with pine, tulip poplar is 
one of the most important commercial woods. It is used for furniture, baskets and 
crates in the form of veneer. The adaptability and rapid growth of tulip poplar 
insure a continuous demand in the commercial market. Oak is another important 


species in this area. Besides lumber, oak is important in the veneer market for 
furniture manufacturing. 


THE EASTERN SHORE FOREST IMPROVEMENT PROJECT, an outstanding program in Maryland's 
Northeastern Forestry District, is designed to increase the quality as well as the 
quantity of wood grown per acre and to eliminate the surplus undesirable wood. 
The project is being carried out with the cooperation of the various Agricultural 


Stabilization Committees, who manage the Agricultural Conservation Program and pay 
half the cost of the operation. 




















HERE LOBLOLLY PINE is being given the "get going" sign; but before they can be reseeded 
or planted, the undesirable hardwoods must be eliminated. This is being accom- 
plished in various ways, such as controlled burning, killing by chemicals, bull- 
dozing and scarifying. In some cases,a combination of these methods is used. The 
cost depends on the method and may run from $15 to $35 per acre. To date, 5,150 
acres have been treated for 260 landowners. 





DISTRICT FORESTER JOHN MOHR initiated this project in 1953, under which loblolly pine 
seedlings are distributed free and planting spades are lent. Planting machines 
are rented at a nominal fee. If the landowner so desires, he may contract the 


entire planting job. Under this program, an average of 700,000 seedlings are 
being planted each year. 


THIS TECHNICAL FOREST MANAGEMENT PROGRAM, the only one of its type in the country, is 
designed to help the small woodland owner. The most notable progress has been 
made in the establishment of a forest improvement program, with trained woods 
crews available to the owner. To date, more than 3,000 acres have been brought 


back to pine. Eastern Shore landowners have demonstrated that they are interested 
in the future of forests. 








MOST OF THE TREES ARE PLANTED AS A FUTURE CROP of timber, but some are used for erosion 
control and for farm windbreaks. During 1955, farmers in the six counties of this 
district spent $23,298 for forestry improvement. Approximately 50% of this cost 
was shared by the local Agricultural Conservation Practices Committees. 
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CAN DIDATES FOR AFA’s Albert J. Ernest, vice president of the James J. Storrow, of Massachusetts, 
St. Regis Paper Company, Jacksonville, another candidate for re-election has long 
gis Pap pany, canc . 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS Florida, actively supported AFA’s 80th An- been active in the forestry and conservation 
4 nual Meeting in Jacksonville. He is a leader field. For many years he has served as 
she in the genetics program in the South, and treasurer of the Society for the Protection 
38 i Chairman of The American Forestry As- a director of the Forest Farmers Cooperative. of New Hampshire Forests. Mr. Storrow has 
ot sociation’s Elections Committee, Karl CT. George W. Merck, candidate for re- — yer Fa — of AFA’s Board of Di- 
i Frederick, has announced the following election, is chairman of the board of Merck —— ; 
candidates for AFA’s Board of Directors: & Company, New Jersey. A firm believer in Stanley G. Fontanna, Dean of the 
; = oe pm rae the value of scientific research to industry School of Natural Resources, University of 
ling J. C. Worthy of Chicago, Illinois, vice and humanity, Mr. Merck has been ac- Michigan, is a candidate for a one-year term 
— president of Sears, Roebuck and Company, claimed for promoting research in these on AFA’s Board of Directors. Dean Fontanna 
was formerly Assistant Secretary of Com- fields, was a wonype nr the Mich- 
merce under the present Administration. Edward P. Stamm, vice president of soem Department of Venssrveten. 
The Sears, Roebuck Foundation co-sponsors Crown Zellerbach Corporation, is seeking The Elections Committee has nominated 
, set, seul Coummedl i. w another term on AFA’s Board of Directors. six candidates to fill six vacancies on the 
‘ oo ee ee ee A forester by profession, Mr. Stamm is ac- board. Mr. Robert Hoskins and Mr. Clyde 
gram, and is active in forestry programs in tive in many forestry and conservation or- Martin are the other members of the com- 
New Hampshire and Mississippi. ganizations. He lives in Portland, Oregon. mittee. 
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is EXCEEDS the dependable | 
| U.S.FOREST SERVICE " 
REQUIREMENTS pure linen | 
forestry hose 
| \ ' ‘ ; ; RED CHAIN forestry hose is strong, CHAIN sweats in action, without eo- 
lL | , 3 4 RE? ; lightweight, flexible, and compact; it ducing nozzle pressure, to protect 
v seh it 112” WEIGHS ONLY is ideal for forestry service needs. against fire damage. | 
| i Th LL e 100 FEET RED CHAIN is made of pure linen 
1 “af 14 LBS. PE and will stand up and give long life Available in 1 and 114 inch sizes; | 
| under the most severe conditions. lengths of 50 and 100 feet. RED 
| Exclusive Niednerizing process gives CHAIN bose is identified by the dis- 
protection against mildew and rot  ftinctive red chain stripe. Order from | 
a | Chas NIEDN ER’S Sons Company and guarantees longer life. RED dealer nearest you. 
in ei 
25 | 10-20 James Street * Malden 48, Mass. Also ...RENDEIN pure linen fire hose for indoor protection. ) 
is | WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. BLANCHARD ASSOCIATES, INC. RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO. inc. | 
‘ue Stocked for immediate delivery by aoe! - a <i aa Francisco 5, Cal. Winthrop, Maine Rpg seme pa Seattle 4, Wash. | 
y¥ 
e T WEST COAST TREE FARMS 
rowil n Gq re e s or AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN TREE FARMS 
the 
1 F G i 
. uture Generations 
© his Certifies that the forest lands of 
SNOW PEAK LOGGING DIVISION 
. OF WRLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER CoMPaeY 
continuons productron of commercial forest craps. 
s JN recognition thereof, these lands are hereby 
WEST COAST TREE FARMS designated « WEST COAST TREE FARM 
The AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN TREE FARMS by the Joint Commitee on Forest Conservation 
9 — gig. pans = o 
Confuae Ne Se eee) 
© ois Certifies that the forest lands of 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY . — 
Maintaining two West Co Tr 
are being protected and managed under consciously applied forest practices for the : & e ast ce 
cnsinanesPrducion of mercial frat eps. Farms is an important part of the 
JN recognition thereof, these Lands are hereby . , 
devgnaued « WEST COAST TREE FARM Willamette Valley Lumber Company’s 
by the Joint Commitee on Forest Conservation a. ™ 
eesti program of protecting and managing 
Cope NaS a 8 __ Se stg forest lands to insure the continued 
sill growth of this great natural heritage. 
> 4, A, WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER CO. 
: 4 
t A 
A) = =WILLAMETTE NATIONAL LUMBER CO. 
$TS SANTIAM LUMBER CO. 
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Annapolis, Maryland 


Abraham Lincoln Sines, colorful, pioneer forest warden in Maryland, 
was outstanding as a firefighter, politician, churchman, weather fore- 

caster, friend of children, and a collector of local data. “‘Link’’ 
was one of the state’s staunchest forest wardens from 1913 until 

his death at 89 in 1954. He fought “burning off the woods” with the 


same missionary zeal he displayed as a church elder and preacher. 


Photo submitted by M. 


A. Warren, 











The most powerful one-man chain saw you can own 


u can make every type of cut with the in diameter quickly. Yet its 29 pounds makes 

melite 7-29 — notching, felling, limbing, it light enough for jobs in small trees. 

cking, boring, and undercutting. And You can be sure of smooth, dependable, 

u'll cut more wood faster, in even the most economical operation, because the 7-29 is 

ficult terrain because the 7-29 is perfectly  precision-built to Homelite quality standards 

lanced for all-position, all-angle operation featuring a high-compression, short stroke 
no adjustment, no loss of power. engine which prolongs life, cuts gas consump- 
ou get top production in the biggest tion, assures quick starting in the most ad- 

iber because the 7-29’s seven full horse- verse weather S 

wer lets you cut down trees up to 10 feet _— conditions. 


del 17 — an all-purpose saw that Model 5-20 — All the versatility of the Model EZ — lightest, most powerful 

9s down trees up to 4 feet in dia- 17 with added power. 5 full horsepower direct drive chain saw ever developed. 

ler. Available with special brush cut- — 20 pounds. Brings down trees up to Only 19 pounds, full 5 horsepower. ad OT EF DS 
B and clearing attachments for com- 6 feet in diameter. Brings down trees up to 3 feet in 

e wn 3% horsepower, 20 diameter. 


PUMPS -GENERATORS 


He Oo hee rc £ iT € Manufacturers of Carryable | BLOWERS 
CHAIN SAWS 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 





“BUILT RUGGED TO STAND ROUGH GOING,” 


a 


says C.D. “Tony” Johns about his new D8 (Series E), bought 
as a result of his successful experience with two used D8s 


C. D. “Tony” Johns. Cloverdale. California, has been build- 
ing roads for 30 years. In that time. he has used all types 
of equipment. About 6 years ago. he bought a used CAT* 
Dé Tractor. Two years later, he traded it in for another 
used D8, which he recently replaced with this new one. 
equipped with No. 85 Bulldozer. Mr. Johns says: “I 
wouldn't buy anything else. There are less breakdowns and 
less down time than with any other make. Caterpillar 
equipment is built rugged to stand rough going.” 

In this picture, his new D8 is working on the last half 
mile of a 25-mile main haul road for an outfit logging red- 
wood and fir southwest of Cloverdale. The D8 did a lot of 
pioneering, too. in shale and some hard rock. It’s kept 
busy 8 hours a day. 6 days a week, about 10 months a year. 
Here are some advance-design features that enable it to 
turn out even more work at lower cost with less down time 
than its “older” brothers: 


@ New heavy-duty 4-cycle engine delivers 191 HIP at 


1200 RPM. 


@ New oil clutch provides smoother performance and 
longer life. 


@ New 7-roller track frame gives better stability, flotation 
and ride. 


e New more powerful starting engine with “in-seat”’ con- 
trols assures fast starts. 


@ New tapered hood provides better job visibility. 


@ New hydraulic booster steering boosts production with 
easier operation. 


@ New 118-gallon fuel tank cuts down frequency of re- 
fueling, for more time on the job. 


To meet your job needs. the new D8 is available with torque 
converter or direct drive. Your Caterpillar Dealer, a reli- 
able source of information and service, will be glad to give 


you full facts about it. Name the date—he’ll demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


“Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 











